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MISSIONARY DISTRICTS OF THE CHURCH 


I. AT HOME 


Alaska: 


Arizona: 


Right. Rev. Dr. Peter Trimble Rowe. 

Right. Rev. Dr. John Mills Kendrick. 
Right. Rev. 
Rey. 


Asheville: Dr. Junius Moore Horner. 


Eastern Oregon: Robert L. Paddock, Bishop- 


elect. 
Honolulu: Right Rey. Dr. Henry B. Restarick. 
Idaho: Right Rey. Dr. James Bowen Funsten. 


Kearney: Right Rev. Dr. 
Nevada: Rev. Dr. Henry D. Robinson, Bishop-elect. 


New Mexico: Right Rev. Dr. John Mills Kendrick. 


Anson Rogers Graves. 


Philippine Islands: 
Brent. 
Sacramento: 


Right Rev. Dr. Charles Henry 


Right Rey. Dr. William Hall More- 
land. ‘ 

Salina: Right Rev. Dr. Sheldon Munson Griswold. 

South Dakota: Right Rey. Dr. William Hobart Hare. 
Right.Rev. Dr. F. F. Johnson, Assistant Bishop. 

Southern Florida: Right Rev. Dr. William Crane 
Gray. 

Spokane: Right Rev. Dr. Lemuel Henry Wells. 


North Dakota: Right Rev. Dr. Cameron Mann. Utah: Right Rev. Dr. Franklin Spencer Spalding. 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory: Right Rev. Dr. Western Colorado: Rev. Edward J. Knight, Bishop- 
Francis K, Brooke. elect. 
Olympia: Right Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Keator. Wyoming: Rev. Dr. Frederick F. Reese, Bishop- 
Porto Rico: Right Rev. Dr. James H. Van Buren. elect. 
Il. ABROAD 
Brazil: Right Rev. Dr. Lucien Lee Kinsolving. Kyoto (Japan): Right Rev. Dr. Sidney Catlin 


Cape Palmas (Africa): 
David Ferguson. 

Cuba: Right Rev. Dr. Albion Williamson Knight. 

Hankow (China): Right Rev. Dr. Logan Herbert 


Right Rev. Dr. Samuel Partridge. 
Mexico: Right Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 
Shanghai (China): Right Rev. Dr. 


Rogers Graves 


Frederick 


Roots. Tokyo (Japan): Right Rev. Dr. John McKim, 
Wi 
HATIEN CHURCH: Right Rev. Dr. James Theodore Holly. - 
IMPORTANT NOTES 
THE CLERGY 


HE Clergy are requested to notify ‘‘The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York,’’ of changes in their post-office addresses in order that the Board’s 
publications may be correctly mailed to them, 


SUBSCRIBERS 


UBSCRIBERS will observe that the address label indicates the time to which subscrip- < 
tions are paid. Changes are made in the labels on the 15th of each month. If sub- 
scriptions are received later than the 15th, the change in the label will appear a mouth later. 


CONCERNING WILLS 
T is earnestly requested that inquiries be made concerning Wills admitted to probate _ 
whether they contain bequests to this Society, and. that information of all such be- — 


quests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. In making bequests for missions 
it is of great importance to give the exact title of the Society, thus: 


a ar ‘d ie 


= ihn ot ces 


I give, devise, and bequeath to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for the use of the Society .....ceceeceeee 


If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some particular daatanent of , thes 
work, there should be substituted for the words ‘‘FOR THE USE OF site SOcIETY,’’ the | 
words ‘‘FOoR DoMESTIC MISSIONS,’’ or ‘‘FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS,”’ or ‘‘FOR WORK AMONG 


THE INDIANS,’’ or ‘FOR WORK AMONG COLORED PEOPLE,”’’ or “FOR WORK in AFRICA, ae 
or ‘‘FOR WORK IN CHINA,’’ etc. 


Courtesy, The Churchman 
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THREE BISHOPS WHO SHARED IN MAKING THE RICHMOND CONVENTION 
A POWER FOR GOOD 


From left to right: Bishop Tuttle, whose stirring words and sturdy work are always uplifting ; 
Bishop Ingram, who, with winning personality and engaging humor, brought a 
message from across the sea; Bishop Gibson, whose warm-hearted 
hospitality and constant care for the visitors made the 
days in Richmond an ever memorable experience 
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Vout. LXXII. 


ATovember, 1907 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


HE Richmond Convention did more 
than any other single occasion of 
recent years to deepen the love and loy- 
alty of Churchmen 
for the Church, and 
to win for her the 
cordial regard and 


The Missionary 
Motive and the 
Missionary Spirit 


a ptichiond Christian people. 
Whatever may have been its shortcom- 
ings, and it had them, its deliberations 
and its acts bore unmistakable evidence 
of an earnest purpose to extend the 
borders of the Kingdom of God in every 
direction. The missionary motive and 
the missionary spirit found frequent and 
forceful expression. It could hardly be 
otherwise when some of the events of the 
last three hundred years were so elo- 
quently recalled. The pilgrimage to 
Jamestown and the great open air ser- 
vice on the spot where in 1607 the 
pioneer colonists first gathered for wor- 
ship emphasized the reasons for being 
thankful that the Anglo-Saxon element 
is dominant in the faith and civiliza- 
tion of this land. The visit to quaint 
old Williamsburg and its restored colo- 
nial church to witness the presentation 
of the King’s Bible and the President’s 


lectern emphasized the debt of English- 


confidence of other — 


speaking people to the Scriptures which 
for centuries have been associated with 
human freedom. The presence of the . 
Bishop of London, his interesting review 
of the past relations of the colonies with 
the Church in the mother country and 
his stirring counsels for the present em- 
phasized the duty of doing for others in 
ever larger measure what has been done 
for us. 


The two chief. ser- 
mons before the con- 
vention stressed this 
fact of missionary 
responsibility. Bishop Kinsolving’s 
masterly review of the religious and mis- 
sionary element in American history is 
summarized elsewhere in this issue and 
will be printed in full in the report of 
the Board of Missions. Bishop Ingram’s 
sermon at the opening service, while not 
avowedly missionary, drew all its sig- 
nificance and power from the mission- 
ary motive. Unable to conceive of a 
Church content to live upon its past, he 
named some of the necessary characteris- 
tics of the Church fit to possess the 
future. It must believe and preach “the 
forthreaching, energizing and active love 
of God.” . . . “No Church will save 
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the world and especially those thousand 
millions who have not yet had a chance 
of making up their minds as to the truth 
of Christianity except a Church that be- 
lieves and proclaims and lives out the 
love of God to every child that He has 
made.” 

With the gospel of the love of God 
must go the message of a free salvation. 
And the Church while ministering to the 
world must be unworldly itself. ‘In one 
sense it is impossible for the Church to 
mix too freely with the world. Into the 
slums of East London, into the business 
of Wall Street, among the wild tribes of 
the mountains, into the midst of the min- 
ing camps of the Klondike, the Church 
must go, and no human interest in the 
world is outside the interest of the 
Church.” But “see to it,” said Bishop 
Ingram in a noble closing appeal, “that 
the great American Church, so apostolic 
in its origin, so catholic in its creed, so 
heroic in its history, is also so devoted 
and unworldly in its life and work that 
it shall take a worthy part in moulding 
the future of the world, and have for its 
blessing and reward the gratitude and 
love of hundreds of millions of souls.” 


HE provision made in the missionary 
canon adopted at Boston, that all 
missionary matters should be decided by 
concurrent action of 
the two Houses, 
proved eminently 
satisfactory in prac- 
tice. It is a much 
better plan than that heretofore followed 
of having such matters dealt with by the 
rather promiscuous body formerly 
known as the “Board of Missions.” It 
places the cause of missions on the 
same footing, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned, as all other concerns and inter- 
ests of the Church. This is as it should 
be. For the missionary campaign de- 
sires no special privileges. It deserves 
to have the same consideration as any 
other important matter. We believe the 
present plan will have a happy influ- 


The Missionary 
Motive in 
Legislation 
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ence upon all the legislation of the Gen- 
eral Convention. Never has there been 
a convention in which the missionary 
motive was so frequently alleged and 
appealed to as a reason for legislation. 
Tf all the action of the convention can 
be determined by the test, “Will it en- 
able the Church the better to discharge 
its duty to the people of this land and of 
the whole world?” the General Conven- 
tion will take on a new significance, and 
the life of the Church at home will be 
wonderfully invigorated. 


! 


EVER before in the history of the 
Church have missionary offerings 
in so large an amount been given as 
those presented at 
The United Offer- Richmond. T h e 
ing and What Mis Peres 
more than justifie 
It Means the hope that its of- 
fering would be sufficient to maintain 
the work among women of our mission 
fields on its present scale. Some increase 
as compared with the notable Boston 
offering was expected, but few if any 
thought that the gift could reach, as it 
did, the really remarkable total of 
$225,000. It is little wonder that, when 
Mr. Thomas announced the amount in 
the House of Deputies, the men present 
fairly caught their breath, and raised the 
question whether the Men’s Thank-offer- 
ing could by any means be as large 
relatively. 

Probably few members of the Auxil- 
iary fully realize how much their gift 
will mean. Some of the bishops have 
been anxiously wondering whether the 
Board could continue the present staff 
of women for the next three years, to 
say nothing of making necessary addi- 
tions to it. The Richmond offering sets 
this question at rest. Present work can 
be maintained, and for the next three 
years, as during the last three, it seems 
safe to say that no qualified woman of- 
fering for mission work at home or 
abroad will be held back from the field 
because of lack of funds. This gift of 
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all the women is a challenge to many 
of their number to offer for service. 


Again, the  assur- 
The Offering of | ance of the Auxil- 
1910 lary that its offering 
three years hence is 
to be, like that of 1907, for the training, 
support and sending of women mission- 
aries, is of the utmost value to the 
Church’s work. It will give steadiness 
to this important department. It will 
enable the Board and the bishops to plan 
for systematic development. The mis- 
sion field everywhere has been helped in 
numberless ways by the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, and in none more effectively than 
through these offerings for the main- 
tenance and extension of woman’s work 
for woman. 

The decision to set aside not more 
than $15,000 from the next offering to be 
used for the erection of some building 
-in the mission field is eminently wise. 
It is not too much to say that the whole 
aspect of women’s work in Japan has 
been changed by the gift of $10,000 from 
the offering of 1907 to be used in the 
erection at Sendai of a training-school 
for Japanese women. If each successive 
offering is commemorated in some such 
way as this, the Auxiliary in the next 
fifty years will have in the various mis- 
sion fields several enduring monuments 
of the devotion of its members. 


LTHOUGH the Men’s Thank-offer- 
ing fell considerably short of the 
amount that has been hoped for during 
the past year or two, 

The Men’s it exceeded some 

; earlier estimates, 

phonk-O fering Mr. Thomas, at the 
great mass meeting on the evening of 
October 9th, expressing his gratification 
at the amount, remarked that when the 
proposal was first made he supposed that 
$100,000 might be given. 
are not in yet and it is quite possible 
that the total will slightly exceed the 
$775,000 reported at Richmond, Of this 
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at least $300,000 is known to have been 
designated for various purposes. Fur- 
ther information from some of the dio- 


_ ceses may indicate that another $75,000 


or $100,000 is to be designated. Under 
the terms of the original resolution pro- 
viding for the ‘Thank-offering, the 
amount withdrawn from the Reserve De- 
posits to meet past deficits was to be 
replaced. At present these withdrawals 
amount to $138,000. It seems likely 
therefore that the Board of Missions will 
have about $300,000 for distribution. 
The requests of missionary districts and 
of dioceses for aid total fully $2,000,- 
000. The Board will therefore be facing 
the question, “How can one dollar be 
made to do the work of seven?” As soon 
as the Men’s Thank-offering committee 
makes its final report of receipts and 
designations, the Board will take up the 
difficult duty of distributing the avail- 
able amount equitably. It seems likely 
that no action can be taken for at least 
two months. 


There was a strong 
sentiment in the 
House of Deputies 
in favor of continu- 
ing the M. T. O. 
machinery and making a triennial offer- 
ing by the men a feature of each Gen- 
eral Convention. The resolution to do 
this was warmly seconded and received 
the unanimous endorsement of the 
House Committee on Missions, whose 
chairman, by the way, in reporting on 
the proposition, made the rather start- 
ling statement that it was the first time 
in the past nine years that the committee 
had had anything submitted to it or had 
made a report. But unfortunately the 
House of Bishops delayed action on the 
suggestion until almost the end of the 
session, and then reported unfavorably, 
on the ground that it would be wiser to 
concentrate the efforts of the men dur- 
ing the next three years on meeting the 
apportionment. The motion to concur 
with the bishops was only carried by a 
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slender majority after division. It is 
probable that if the attitude of the bish- 
ops had been known earlier in the ses- 
sion, a conference committee could have 
been appointed and some way found to 
harmonize the difference of opinion. 
There is no doubt about the wisdom of 
centering the efforts, not only of the men 
but of all the people of the Church, 
upon giving the full apportionment, It 
would hardly be wise to carry on the M. 
T. O. campaign on the same scale as 
during the past three years. There seem 
to be, however, many good reasons why 
it would be both desirable and _ prac- 
ticable that whenever the whole Church 
assembles, through its representatives, 


for worship, as it does at the opening . 


service of each General Convention, an 
offering for Church extension should be 
made that would represent the men of 
the Church as a whole and not only the 
five or six hundred who happen to be 
present at the service. 


hee territory within Department VII. 

was redistributed by the Conven- 
tion to make four more missionary dis- 
tricts and four mis- 
sionary bishops were 
elected. 

The western half 
of Nevada was detached from the Dis- 
trict of Sacramento and the eastern half 
from the District of Salt Lake. The 
whole State was then reconstituted a 
missionary district, as it was twenty 
years ago, and the Rev. Dr. Henry D. 


New ‘Districts in 
Department Seven 


Robinson, of Racine College, Racine, 


Wis., was elected its bishop. 

The western part of Colorado was de- 
tached from the District of Salt Lake 
and reconstituted a district, as it was ten 
years ago. The Rey. Edward J. Knight, 
rector of Christ Church, Trenton, N. J., 
was elected its bishop. 

The eastern part of Wyoming was de- 
tached from the District of Laramie; the 
western part was detached from the Dis- 
trict of Boisé; the southwest corner was 
detached from the District of Salt Lake, 
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and the whole State was constituted a 
new missionary district. The Rev. 
Frederick F. Reese, p.p., rector of Christ 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., was elected its 
bishop. 

The eastern two-thirds of the Diocese 
of Oregon were accepted as the new Mis- 
sionary District of Eastern Oregon and 
the Rev. Robert L. Paddock, rector of 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, New 
York, was elected its bishop. 

The northern portion of Idaho, famil- 
iarly known as the “Panhandle,” and 
for the past ten years a part of the Dis- 
trict of Spokane, was detached and 
added to the rest of the State, which will 
hereafter be known as the Missionary 
District of Idaho, instead of the Mis- 
sionary District of Boisé. Bishop Funs- 
ten remains as its leader. 

The State of Utah was reconstituted 
as a missionary district, as it was twenty 
years ago, and Bishop Spalding remains 
as its leader. The name “Missionary 
District of Salt Lake” through these 
changes ceases to exist. 

The western part of Nebraska was re- 
constituted a missionary district, as it 
was ten years ago; and will hereafter be 
known as the Missionary District of 
Kearney. Bishop Graves remains as its 
leader. 

Of the bishops-elect, the Rev. Dr. Rob- 
inson and the Rev. Messrs. Knight and 
Paddock have signified their acceptance. 


HE Convention made an important 
change in the missionary canon. 
The eight departments, which for the 
past five years have 
Changes in the _ existed as arranged 
Missionary Canon by the Board of Mis- 
sions, were formally 
constituted by canonical enactment, with 
some slight changes of the boundaries. 
The canon further provides that each dé- 
partment may organize a missionary 
council to be auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions, having these powers: 


First: To provide for its own or- 
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ganization and to select a descrip- 
tive name for the department. 

Second: To elect, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Missions, 
a Department Secretary, whose 
compensation shall be fixed and 
paid by said Board. He shall hold 
office during the pleasure of the 
said Board and he shall work under 
its direction. 

Third: To select a representative 
other ‘than the Department Secre- 
tary, who shall have the right to 
attend all meetings of the Board of 
Missions with the privileges of the 
floor, but without the right to vote. 

Fourth: To promote the holding 
of missionary meetings and to take 
all such measures to foster mission- 
ary interest within the department 
as are not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and Canons of the 
General Convention, or of the Dio- 
cese or Missionary District affected 
within the Missionary Department. 


The council of each department also 
has the right to require the Board of 
Missions to make the apportionment to 
the department as a whole, instead of to 
the individual dioceses. 
committee will then distribute the 
amount apportioned among the dioceses 
of the department. 


While everyone rec- 
ognizes that mere 
mechanical read- 
justments will not 
ereate that degree of devotion to the 
Church’s Mission necessary to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of its purposes, 
these new plans should result in a de- 
cided advance movement. They provide 
for a distribution of responsibility. 
Within proper limits, that is one of the 
great needs of missionary administra- 
tion. For years the tendency has been 
for churches to delegate the responsibil- 
ity to boards, for boards to delegate it 
to committees, and committees to dele- 
gate it to individuals. Probably there 
has been less of this in the Church than 
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in any other Christian body, but every 
thoughtful advocate of effective mission- 
ary administration will welcome the dis- 
tribution of missionary responsibility, 
especially when it is remembered, in the 
words of the Bishop of Chicago, an elo- 
quent advocate of the new plan, that “the 
unity of the Board of Missions must be 
rigidly preserved.” The proposed auxil- 
iary departments will not administer 
funds nor direct the enterprise. They 
will co-operate in strengthening the 
spirit of missions throughout the 
Church, and as a result secure larger 
supplies of men and of money. 


HE Richmond Convention stood 
squarely—and we believe wisely 
and righteously—against any proposal 
to relieve the Church 
of its responsibility 
the Negroes: for the evangeliza- 
tion of the Negroes 
ERNEST of the South, or to 
set them apart in separate racial mie- 
sionary districts. It was expected that 
the discussion on this subject would be 
long and heated. No little impatience 
was expressed at the delay in bringing it 
before the Convention. Probably, how- 
ever, nothing could have been better 
than just this delay, for it gave the depu- 
ties of North and South an opportunity 
to become acquainted and to understand 
one another’s point of view. When the 
subject did come before the Convention 
it assumed three forms. First, there was 
the so-called “Arkansas plan,” providing 
for the consecration of three Negro 
bishops and the organization of a sep- 
arate. Negro church; secondly, the so- 
called “Pennsylvania plan,” providing 
for the creation of missionary districts 
on racial lines and the consecration of 
bishops to have exclusive charge of the 
Negro congregations; thirdly, the “suf- 
fragan bishop plan,” providing for the 
election by any diocese of one or more 
suffragan bishops who would work under 
the direction of the diocesan, but with- 
out the right of succession. 


The Church and 
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T he “Arkansas 
plan” was speedily 
disposed of, with 
only a handful of 
deputies voting in 
its favor. Further discussion resulted 
in the overwhelming rejection of the 
“Pennsylvania plan” by 327 votes to 53. 
Then the “suffragan bishop plan” was 
adopted. This does not apply exclusive- 
ly to work among Negroes. <A _ great 
metropolitan diocese like New York or 
Chicago will be at liberty to elect a suf- 
fragan whose special care shall be the 
people in its crowded districts, just as 
the present Bishop of London was for- 
merly Suffragan Bishop of Stepney, with 
the care of -the Whitechapel district. On 
the other hand, a southern diocese 
may elect a suffragan whose special 
care shall be the Negro congregations 
and the extension of the Negro work. 
As this plan involves a change in the 
Constitution, it must be reported to all 
the diocesan conventions and come up 
again for final decision at the General 
Convention of 1910. It seems a wise 
and statesmanlike move toward adapt- 
ing the episcopate of the American 
Church to the multiplying and chang- 
ing needs of the present era. 


The Church and 
the Negroes: 
The Decision 


N° assurance of Bishop Rowe’s 
heroic devotion to the task to 
which the Church has sent him was 


needed. Neverthe- 
Bishop Rowe Re- 


less, his unwilling- 
mains in Alaska ness to leave Alaska 


for the physically 
easier work of Western Colorado should 
inspire the Church to a greater measure 
of sacrifice and service. Nothing stirred 
the General Convention so much as the 
reading of these telegrams. When the 
House of Bishops decided to transfer 
Bishop Rowe to Western Oolorado, it 
sent him this message: 


“The House of Bishops, recogniz- 
ing your long and faithful services 
in Alaska, unwilling that these 
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should break you down prematurely 
and with warmest admiration and 
affection, have transferred you to 
the District of Western Colorado.” 


The bishop was away from Sitka, and 
it was several days before he could be 
found. When found, this was his reply: 


I appreciate with deep gratitude 
the kindness of the House of Bish- 
ops, but I feel that in view of pres- 
ent conditions I must decline the 
honor of the transfer and continue 
in Alaska, God helping me. 


When the message was read to the 
deputies they involuntarily broke into 
applause, which the president made no 
attempt to restrain, though applause is 
contrary to the rules of order. 


Everyone will agree 
Alaska Must Have that the Church will 
Reinforcements fail in its duty to 
itself, no less than 
in its duty to a devoted servant, if it 
leaves Bishop Rowe without the men he 
needs. Nothing could be more discon- 
certing than the recollection that this 
great Church is represented along the 
whole stretch of the Alaskan coast line, 
from Point Hope to Ketchikan, 3,000 
miles or more, by only two resident 
clergymen, one of them a deacon. Bish- 
op Rowe is in danger of wearing him- 
self out in the vain endeavor to give the 
Church’s ministrations to all the people 
along this thin line. This month the 
Rey. Edward P. Newton, senior curate 
on the staff of Calvary Church, New 
York, who has volunteered for Alaska, 
will start for Valdez. But Seward, 
Catella, Ketchikan, Skagway and other 
points on the coast, to say nothing of 
those in the interior, where devoted wom- 
en are working alone, need reinforce- 
ments. Surely the last joint session of 
the two Houses was right in calling upon 
the younger clergy of the Church to con- 
sider whether some of them should not 
offer for the Alaska mission, 


a ee Pre 


MISSIONS IN THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE JOINT SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE OF 
BISHOPS AND THE HOUSE OF CLERICAL AND LAY DEPUTIES 


THE FIRST DAY, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4TH 


T eleven o’clock on the morning 
of the third day of the Con- 
vention, October 4th, the long 
line of one hundred bishops 

entered St. Paul’s Church, where the 
clerical and lay deputies were meeting 
for the first joint session of the two 
Houses as provided for by the present 
missionary canon. The church was al- 
ready full. It had been impracticable 
to reserve any seats for the bishops, so 
the Rev. Dr. McKim, as president of the 
House of Deputies, simply begged that 
“the Right Reverend fathers would take 
seats wherever they could find them.” 
This generally meant with the delegation 
from the diocese, to the great satisfaction 
of its members. 

The preliminaries were speedily dis- 
patched. Bishop Tuttle explained how 
the session differed from a meeting of 


what was formerly known as the Board_ 


of Missions. In parliamentary phrase 
it might be called a committee of the 
whole. The Rev. Dr. Henry Anstice was 
elected secretary. The report presented 
by Bishop Doane for the committee of 
arrangements, providing for afternoon 
sessions of the two Houses, on October 
8th, 10th, 14th and 16th, to hear state- 
ments on conditions in the mission field, 
was unanimously adopted. 


The Board’s Report 


Coming to the main business of the 
session, Bishop Doane next presented the 
Triennial Report of the Board of Mis- 
sions,* with the reports of certain aux- 
iliaries. After making acknowledgment 
of the guidance and goodness of God in 
the work for which the Board has been 


*A copy may be obtained from the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. . 


made responsible, the report declared 
that “the men and women who have rep- 
resented the Church in its missionary 
districts, whether at home or abroad, 
have, by their fidelity and devotion, set 
a worthy example to the whole Church, 
and have given the Church just cause 
for congratulation that it has such repre- 
sentatives at the front.” 

Among other signs of progress the re- 
port noted these: 

1. A distinct advance in the develop- 
ment of such public sentiment as will 
finally make it impossible for a man or 
a parish or a diocese to enjoy God’s gifts 
without a sense of obligation to hold 
them in trust for the blessing of others.” 

2. The income for the three years, 
applicable on the appropriations, 
amounted to $2,386,877.43, a larger sum 
than ever before. This does not include 
the amount given for specials, or the 
considerable amount given in every dio- 
cese and district for local or diocesan 
missionary work. 

3. The appropriations in the home 
field for the three years amounted to 
$1,277,329.23. This provided for the en- 
tire or partial support of 19 bishops and 
1,160 other helpers, clerical and lay, 
working in 40 dioceses and 19 mission- 
ary districts, besides placing in the 
hands of the workers some _ small 
amounts for the equipment and exten- 
sion of the enterprise. 

4. In countries outside of the United 
States the appropriations amounted to 
$1,314,023.10, which, in addition to the 
maintenance of churches, schools and 
hospitals, included the entire support of 
9 bishops, a foreign staff of about 200 
and more than 500 native helpers. 

5. During three years 97 new mis- 
sionaries have been added to the staff in 
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Missions in the General Convention 


foreign lands and in our distant posses- 
sions as follows: Africa, one; China, 
thirty-one; Japan, six; Haiti, four; 
Cuba, six; Mexico, six; Porto Rico, 
seven; Honolulu, ten; the Philippine Isl- 
ands, six; Alaska, nineteen; Panama, 
one. 

No definite statement can be. made 
with regard to the missionaries within 
the United States for obvious reasons. 


A Review of the Field 


Dr. Lloyd began his address upon 
“The Progress of the Church’s Mission 
at Home and Abroad” by speaking a 
word on behalf of those who could not 
speak for themselves, the deaf-mute 
clergy who are working with such de- 
votion among their own people in the 
Middle West and South. Then, turning 
to what he had seen of the Church’s 
work abroad, Dr. Lloyd took the deputies 
first to the Philippines, indicating how 
Bishop Brent has laid foundations good 
_and strong, and by his wise policy has 
won the good will of all sorts of people. 
He was appalled when he thought of the 


bishop trying to meet the calls that come 


upon him from every direction with a 
staff of only four clergy. 

What he had seen of China convinced 
him that not half had been told of all 
the good that has been done there. The 
Church has been established on broad 
and solid lines. From Shanghai to 
Changsha and Ichang the enterprise is 
being pushed with wisdom and vigor. 
After careful study and after visiting 
not only the ports, but small stations in 
the interior, Dr. Lloyd could feel only 
pity for those who ignorantly or wil- 
fully allow themselves to be misled by 
the unverified, anti-missionary gossip 
and criticism of some of the port cities. 
He would have the Church at home give 
quickly at least a million dollars for the 
proper equipment of the enterprise. 
That done, the Church in China would 
soon take care of itself. : 

In Japan Dr. Lloyd found the most 
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interesting because the most complex 
conditions. No other bishops of the 
American Church have so delicate and 
difficult a task to perform as the Bishops 
of Tokyo and Kyoto. They minister to 
a people singularly alert and open-mind- 
ed, and withal having a very definite 
knowledge of what they want. The 
Church in Japan seems to have a future 
full of hope. The cordial relations ex- 
isting between the Japanese and the for- 
eign clergy, and the evident appreciation 
of the value the latter are to the Church 
and the empire are most hopeful signs. 
The convocations in both districts, by 
unanimous vote, asked that the American 
Church send them more foreigners. The 
District of Kyoto named twelve men as 
the number immediately needed; Tokyo 
named twenty-two; these beside women, 
who are needed in large numbers. But, 
whether men or women, Japan must have 
our best. 

Ten years from now the foreigner 
who goes to Japan, either to serve in the 
Church or as a teacher in the schools, 
will go in response to personal invita- 
tion, as an Englishman would come to 
America or an American go to England. 
Now they ask for men to help them. 
This is the day. of the Church’s oppor- 


-tunity. In Kyoto, after a long discus- 


sion as to the need of a Japanese bishop, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted 
that, other things being equal, when an- 
other bishop was chosen for the Church 
in Japan it was hoped that he might be 
a Japanese, but that the best man ob- 
tainable was the man they needed most, 
whether Japanese or foreigner. 

As in China, there is urgent need for 
money to equip our institutions properly. 
Especially is this true of St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Tokyo, whose opportunity for ser- 
vice and influence was never so great. 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, admirable 
as it is so far as it goes, also deserves 
generous aid that it may serve as a model 
hospital under Church auspices. 

In Honolulu he had spent but a day, 
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yet even that was sufficient to convince 
him that Bishop Restarick and his staff 
are doing exceptionally well-planned and 
executed work. 

Turning for a moment to the home 
field, Dr. Lloyd spoke warmly of the de- 
voted men and women who, without the 
stimulus of strange scenes or the roman- 
tic interest of foreign lands, are work- 
ing to extend. the Church’s influence in 
the West and South. They, no less than 
the staff abroad, deserve our loyal back- 
ing. If those at the front are to be sup- 
ported as they: should be, we stay-at- 
homes must get together as never before. 
Let no one be content with building 
up a parish merely. Let all join in 
building up the Master’s Kingdom. 


The Workers and the Work 

Then the Rev. Reese F. Alsop, p.p., 
who accompanied Dr. Lloyd on his world 
tour, was asked to tell something about 
his observations. The workers he de- 
scribed as cheerful, hopeful, calm, in the 
midst of duties and scenes that try men’s 
souls. The work he found honest and 
intelligent—singularly like that at home. 
Congregations, schools, colleges, semi- 
naries all present tasks and difficulties 
with which the home people are familiar. 
Particularly had he been impressed by 
the excellence’ of the hospital work. 
Like Dr. Lloyd, he would stress the duty 
of giving St. Luke’s, Tokyo, money for 
enlargement. He had been deeply im- 
pressed by the hopefulness of the whole 
enterprise. Let no one lose heart be- 
cause at times progress seems slow. The 
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native Christian forces are gathering 
strength and momentum. Some day 
they will carry everything before them. 
The kindly feeling of native officials for 
the missionaries is most striking. But 
the missionaries are all too few. What- 
ever else is done, we must give men. 
The Financial Condition 

In his characteristically earnest and 
lucid fashion Mr. Thomas took up the 
task of explaining the treasurer’s report. 
The financial condition of the Society he 
pronounced “admirable.” Reserve de- 
posits of $371,000 make the necessity for 
borrowing money more remote than for- 
merly. But this reserve has been drawn 
on to the extent of $138,000 to meet 
accumulated deficits. Last year the in- 
come was $64,000 less than the expendi- 
ture. We must cease running behind 
and replace the amount drawn from the 
reserve. Trust funds, many of them 
special in character, now total just over 
$2,000,000. The interest income applica- 
ble to the general purposes of the Board 
is well over $50,000 a year. Of real 
estate the Board holds about $500,000 in 
this country and $1,000,000 abroad. 
Then, with an earnestness that thrilled 
the great gathering, Mr. Thomas pledged 
himself to service in the cause so long as 
God gave him strength, and called upon 
his fellow-laymen to devote time, thought 
and constructive talents to the extension 
work of the Church. “God doesn’t need 
our money, merely,” he said. “He does 
need our manhood. Let us give it to 
Him.” 


THE CHURCH’S DUTY TO THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


In the Northwest 
HE afternoon session was devoted 
to considering “The Duty of 
the Church to the American 
People” in various parts of the 
land. Bishop Funsten voiced the needs 


of “The Northwest.” It is a region 
of which few people who have not tray- 
elled can have any conception. Its needs 
must be met by a progressive and not 
a reminiscent Church. At present its 
population, growing fast in every dis- 
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trict, is made up largely of Americans 
from the Middle West. Irrigation has 
developed hundreds of thousands of acres 
of choice farming lands. Towns are 
springing up, industries coming in. 
Everywhere there are signs of material 
progress. In mining camps, on Indian 
reservations, in Mormon communities, 
the Church finds her mission and oppor- 
tunity. She is preaching, teaching and 
healing in chapels, schools and hospitals. 
And more of such work should be done 
in order that a just balance may be kept 
between material and spiritual growth. 
Some reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the people of the Northwest are 
not irreligious; they do become preoccu- 
pied with material enterprises. Especi- 
ally do they need help in providing suit- 
able equipment, for, in spite of great de- 
velopment, the residents of the North- 
west have little spare capital. Mining 
and other enterprises are being largely 
exploited by Eastern capital. Given the 
equipment, however, the people in most 
places provide for the maintenance of 
services. With a hearty tribute to the 


work of Bishop Tuttle in the Northwest,—— 


Bishop Funsten closed his telling ad- 
dress. 


In the Middle West 


Bishop Anderson, who took up the 
theme as applied to “The Middle West,” 
spoke with a fervor and frankness that 
captured the audience. The Middle West, 
which is rich in missionary possibilities, 
has not seriously been considered as mis- 
sionary ground. It is already the centre 
of the country’s population and, he pre- 
dicted, would soon be the centre of its 
influence. The Church always has been, 
and still is, relatively weak. In 1820 
there was but one bishop in the region, 
in 1850 but five, and now only fourteen. 
In the formative years of the Middle 
West, especially prior to 1850, it was 
practically a terra incognita to the mis- 
sionary society. Since 1850 nearly all 
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the aggressive work has been carried on 
by the diocesan boards of missions. The 
result is that in Indiana the Church is 
three times weaker than the average for 
the whole country, in Illinois two times, 
in Jowa one and a half times. Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan are about on a par 
with the average for the whole country. 
Rural Wisconsin shows the great- 
est Church strength, largely because 
of the work done from Nashotah. 

When, in more recent years, the Church 
began to awaken to her missionary op- 
portunity, the foreign field and the Far 
West from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
became the objects of her attention. 
Then, after a review of the large number 
of unoccupied counties and towns in all 
the states of Department Five, Bishop 
Anderson declared that he was more 
anxious about the responsibility of the 
Church in the Middle West to the 
Church as a whole, than about the re- 
sponsibility of the Church as a whole 
to the Church in the Middle West. 
True, the department gave last year only 
about $41,000 toward general missions 
and received from the Board only 
$13,700 for its aggressive work. He 
would like to see both figures greatly in- 
creased, but not a bishop in the Middle 
West would accept an additional dollar 
from the Board if it meant withdrawing 
it from present work elsewhere. The 
thing to do is to get more money. Preach 
missions; pray for missions; convert 
people to missions; enforce the principle 
of stewardship; develop the interest- 
arousing power of the Board of Missions; 
increase its information-giving power 
tenfold. “Permit the organization of lo- 
cal or department boards of missions and 
so, while preserving the unity of the 
general board, multiply your arms and 
your tongues.” 


In the Prairie States 


Bishop Mann, of North Dakota, called 
upon to speak about “The Church’s Duty 
to the Great Prairie States,” pointed out 
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that they included about 400,000 square 
miles and a population of 6,000,000 peo- 
ple. The Church’s duty to this region 
will depend upon what we think of the 
Church. If it is simply a company of 
people seeking personal safety, if it is 
only one method of representing Chris- 
tian truth, then possibly its duty may be 
comparatively slight. For in this region 
one hears creeds occasionally, prayers 
constantly, and sermons endlessly. The 
prairie states have no large cities, no 
mines, no manufacturing enterprises. 
Ranches and farms and their products 
make up their wealth. Most of them 
are like North Dakota, without a mil- 
lionaire and without a pauper. The 
towns are small, the distances are great. 
What is to be done? Our own people 
at least must be shepherded and fed. 
Unattached people must be sought out 
and ministered to. Thousands of for- 
eigners are spreading over the farms. 
The Church must share in converting 
them into real Americans. To this 
region the Church in the East should 
send more of her sons as well as more of 
her money. The influences that moulded 
the life of New York and Pennsylvania 
two or three generations ago must be set 
to work in the West. The American 
parent must recognize the claim on his 
family as well as on his purse. 
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In the Southern Mountains 


Bishop Burton, of Lexington, spoke 
next on behalf of nearly 3,000,000 iso- 
lated white people in the mountains of 
the Virginias, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
North Carolina. They have been prac- 
tically buried for 125 years. They have 
had no part in the advancing life of the 
country. Now capital is discovering 
some of the natural resources of the 
mountains; material development is 
under way and with it come unfamiliar 
temptations. In this region, on a piti- 
fully small scale for the most part, the 
Church is trying to discharge the duty 
she owes by giving education, industrial 
and social. The public schools are poor 
and the Church schools do not compete 
with them. In fact, the Church has largely 
created the thirst for education and is so 
helping to improve the local schools. 
This awakening life is fairly typified by 
a man of thirty-five who nailed his 
primer to a stake while working in the 
fields and thus learned his letters. 
religion as the mountains have had, has, 
for the most part, not been helpful. 
Only here and there is a paid ministry. 
Religious vagaries easily capture the 
people. On the other hand, it has been 
shown, time and again, that the Church 
with her more sober ways can attract, 
hold, and uplift them. 


THE SECOND DAY, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8TH 
THE AMERICAN CHURCH IN THE FAR EAST 


N the afternoon of Tuesday, 
October 8th, St. Paul’s 

Church was again crowded 

with deputies on the floor 

and visitors in the galleries when the 
Bishops of Shanghai, Tokyo and the 
Philippines were asked to give their an- 
swers to the question, “What is the 
Definite Responsibility of the American 
Church in the Far East?’ The opening 
hymn, with Mr. George C. Thomas as 
organist, was splendidly sung. In fact, 
the singing at all of the joint sessions 


was an interesting feature, the consider- 
able volume of men’s voices giving to it 
a quality too often missed in the average 
congregation. The presence at the or- 
gan, on this and each succeeding after- 
noon, of Mr. Thomas, lent additional in- 
terest to this feature of the joint ses- 
sions. 


In China 


Bishop Graves prefaced his stirring 
speech on “The Church’s Responsibility 
in China” by presenting an address 
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beautifully written on red paper, from 
the Chinese clergy of the District of 
Shanghai to the General Convention. 
As translated it reads: 


Honorable Greeting: 

The True Religion has one 
source. It comes from the West 
and its influence is spreading to the 
four corners of the Barth and has 
now reached us—the Peoples of the 
Hast. 

For this Grace and Favor—as 
wide as the World—we offer our 
gratitude, remembering that God 
in these three hundred years had 
already done marvellous things 
through the Mother Church. For 
this reason we look forward to 
greater deeds and greater prosper- 
ity in the future, until this benef- 
icent Grace and Favor shall flow to 
all nations. 

We take the pen to present our 
congratulations to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America in 
General Convention assembled, and 
humbly offer our good wishes. 

May the favors of the Mother 
Church still be showered upon us. 


The Native Clergy of the 
Missionary District of Shanghai. 


In reply a resolution was adopted 


making grateful acknowledgment of the 
letter of the Chinese clergy and sending 
fraternal greetings from the General 
Convention. 

Then Bishop Graves took up the as- 
signed subject. Great changes are com- 
ing over China. Whether the new era 
is to be one of revolution or reform will 
depend in no small measure upon the 
work done in the empire within the next 
few years by American Christianity. 
Our own Church in the districts of 
Shanghai and Hankow—the city of 
Shanghai being the New York and 
the city of Hankow the Chicago of 
China—has a definite responsibility for 
at least 90,000,000 of people. Over- 
whelming as this responsibility is, and 
many as are the difficulties in its dis- 
charge, Bishop Graves came with no 


feelings of discouragement. The pres- 


ent progress is typified by the movement 


toward self-support and __ self-govern- 
ment. There are no more patriotic men 
in China than the graduates of mission 
schools. From them in large measure 
comes the desire for self-government. 
In the two districts we have at present 
enrolled about 5,500 Christians. Our 
schools and hospitals are doing splendid 
work and every year has seen a larger ~ 
measure of local support. The Chinese, 
both clerical and lay, are being called 
into the councils of the Church. In 
1909 it is proposed to hold a general 
synod of the Anglican Communion in 
China with Chinese members. 

Turning to the attitude of the Church 
in China toward other Christians, Bish- 
op Graves referred to the Morrison Con- 
ference, and said that all the American 
and English bishops had entered it with 
some trepidation, for they knew the diffi- 
culties of harmonizing the convictions 
of the sixty or seventy different bodies 
represented. Nevertheless, all felt that 
without sacrifice of principle they should, 
through courtesy and conciliation, show 
their co-operation and wherever possible 
work on a basis of good fellowship with 
all Christians who are trying to give to 
China the truth as it is in Christ. When 
that motive prevails, mere prejudices be- 
gin to disappear and good must come. 

The policy of the Church is not only 
to gather in converts, but to influence 
the life of the nation. A free press, the 
anti-opium agitation, the anti-foot-bind- 
ing movement, the native desire for con- 
stitutional government, had in the be- 
ginning no one to raise a voice in their 
behalf save missionaries. Now they are 
the popular causes of the empire. 


In Japan 

Bishop McKim declared that Japan 
had demonstrated the fact that a nation 
could be born in a day. The first Chris- 
tian service in English in the empire 
was that of the Book of Common Prayer 
read by the chaplain of the United 
States ship Mississippi. After paying a 
tribute to America’s first minister, 
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Townsend Harris, diplomat and Church- 
man, and reminding the audience that 
the first modern missionaries to Japan 
were both Churchmen—one, the vener- 
able Bishop Williams, still living in 
Kyoto, the other, the Rev. John Liggins, 
whom ill health sent back to this coun- 
try soon after that May day in 1859 
when, as a young man, he landed in 
Nagasaki as the Church’s pioneer—Bish- 
op McKim passed on to tell of the or- 
ganization of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, 
or the Church in Japan, comprising the 
congregations of both American and 
English dioceses and having now more 
than 13,000 members. However unwill- 
ing the Japanese of other Christian 
bodies may be to receive further foreign 
missionaries, those of the Church are 
eager for help. In Tokyo alone, at least 
fourteen men and twenty-nine women 
have been asked for by the Japanese dioc- 
esan convention in order that work al- 
ready under way may be properly cared 
for. Nowhere in the mission field does 
quality count for so much as in Japan. 
She demands America’s best. The Japan- 
ese Church has some strong men of her 


own—Tai, the old man eloquent, who can” 


command the attention of any audience; 
Motoda, trained in America’s best uni- 
versities, and now, as headmaster of St. 
Paul’s, Tokyo, teaching the young men 
of his own country; Sakai, the trusted 
servant of the government; Ochai and 
Yamagata, who are training some of 
the future clergy of Japan. The time 
is coming speedily when the Japanese 
Church will want its own bishop; and it 
ought to have one. The present, there- 
fore, is the time to raise up strong lead- 
ers among the native clergy. 

In national and social life the present 
is a critical time. Count Okuma has 
pointed out that while Japan has bene- 
fited by the adoption of western institu- 
tions it has also lost moral fibre. There- 
fore he has not hesitated to say that the 
effort of Christian people to propagate 
Christianity ought to have the support 
of all patriotic Japanese. To the young 
men of Japan he has sent this message: 
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“Young men, read your Bibles. Follow 
the life of Christ.- His teachings are not 
out of date.” Never before has there 
been so much discussion about religious 
matters. If the Church in America will 
send the men and women needed, the 
Church in Japan will, with God’s help, 
be a light for the whole East. Only re- 
cently the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of India sent to Japan for two 
men to tell the young men of India that 
it was not the power of a heathen civili- 
zation that enabled Japan to defeat 
Russia. 

Recalling an experience at a meeting 
of the Board of Missions when last in 
this country, Bishop McKim spoke of 
having asked the Board for $10,000 
for building purposes. One of the cleri- 
cal members remarked in an undertone, 
“The Bishop of Tokyo wants the earth!” 
He did not get his $10,000. Since then 
needs. have multiplied. He was not ask- 
ing for “the earth,” but only for a little 
of “the dust,” when he said that for im- 
mediate building equipment the Church 
in Japan ought to have $500,000. 


In the Philippines 


Bishop Brent came next to tell about 
the Church in the Philippines. After 
speaking with unwonted confidence of 
the correctness of the policy he was pur- 
suing, Bishop Brent stressed the need for 
moral reinforcement in the American 
community. People at home do not 
know what temptation means until they 
get out of the civilization that supports 
them. In Manila the cathedral stands 
as a witness to spiritual things. We 
ought to have an educated, wise, intelli- 
gent and whole-souled priest in every 
centre where Americans live. In Manila, 
too, the Columbia Club is doing a vast 
work on behalf of young manhood. Its 
own members have adopted this plat- 
form: “Character determines member- 
ship; there shall be no gambling, no 
drinking.” There is no effort to make 
the Columbia Club a sugar-coated pill. 
It is just a club, but a club in which 
moral and religious sentiment is strong. 
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After ministering to our own people in. 
the islands, the next duty is to the weak, 
and they are to be found in Jarge num- 
bers among the primitive tribes of the 
back country. With its present staff the 
Church can only touch this work here 
and there. The achievements of Mr. 
Clapp and his helpers at Bontoc, and of 
Mr. Staunton at Sagada, show what 
can be done. ‘To those who had cut loose 
or were drifting away from the Roman 
communion, the American Church has 
an obvious duty. As for proselyting 
among attached and faithful Romanists, 
he would have none of it. On the one 
hand he was glad to meet and counsel 
with the clergy of the Roman Church, 
on the other hand with the many devoted 
representatives of American Protestant- 
ism, but was less disposed than ever 
to ask men to what Christian body they 
belonged. The test he would apply is, 
“Are you trying to make Christ known 2?” 
Only so can the American Church de- 
clare in the largest way her belief in her 
own catholicity. 

The bishop had just begun to touch 
upon the political relations between the 
United States and the Philippines when 
his time expired. From every part of 
the hall came calls of “Go on!” Crowd- 
ing into five minutes the message he 
wanted to bring, Bishop Brent declared 
his indignation at what he called the in- 
justice of the United States in refusing 
a market in this country to Filipino 
products, and at the greed of American 
corporations that have, by tariff regu- 
lations, driven out from the Philippines 
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the cheap European products, especially 
the manufactures of cotton, and put in 
their place American goods at prices 
that the Filipinos cannot afford to pay. 
Last of all, the bishop—like those before 
him—begged, “Give us men.” 

Some misunderstanding having arisen 
as to what was meant by the treasurer’s 
statement on October 4th that the cost 
of administering the affairs of the Mis- 
sionary Society was eight and two-tenths 
per cent., Mr. Thomas, in answer to a 
question, explained that “cost of admin- 
istration” means vastly more than mere- 
ly caring for and paying out money. It 
includes the expense of making the work 
known through reports, publications, 
leaflets, addresses by visiting mission- 
aries, secretaries, travelling expenses, the 
expenses of the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
the Sunday-school Auxiliary, and many 
other items. 

Then, after adopting unanimously 
this resolution presented by Bishop 
Doane and seconded from various parts 
of the house, the session adjourned: 


Resolved: That the joint session 
of the two Houses of the General 
Convention recognizes, with grati- 
tude to God and with cordial 
acknowledgment of its truly catho- 
lic spirit, the declaration by the 
Morrison Centenary Conference of 
the countless points of unity and 
accord among the Christian bodies 
of every name working in China 
and other foreign lands and drawn 
together by the power of their com- 
mon efforts to banish and drive 
away darkness and error. 


THE THIRD DAY, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10TH 


THE CHURCH IN OTHER AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS 


HERE were many vacancies in 
the seats reserved for the depu- 
ties when Bishop Tuttle called 
the third general session to 

order. Gratifying as has been the 
change in the attitude of the members 


of the General Convention toward mis- 
sions, and great as has been the improve- 
ment in attendance brought about by 
afternoon as against evening sessions, 
there are still many of the deputies who 
seem to feel that the holding of a mis- 
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sionary session makes their presence in 
the house unnecessary. 


In Cuba 


Bishop Knight outlined the progress 
of the Church’s work in Cuba with busi- 
ness-like lucidity and incisiveness. The 
seven missions of 1904 have become 
thirty-six; the less than 200 communi- 
eants 900. Like growth could be shown 
in the Sunday-schools and parish schools. 
The 201 confirmations of last year more 
than doubled those of the preceding. 
The contributions of the people had like- 
wise doubled. People are coming to him 
to ask that the Church minister to them. 
Some of the schools are showing a larger 
measure of self-support. Industrial work 
is under way. The Brooks School at 
Guantanamo, begun as an orphanage by 
a devoted Churchwoman, and now a well- 
managed Church school, has been pro- 
nounced by a Cuban school official “the 
best school in the island.”’ The Ameri- 
can residents in Cuba help to further the 
work among the Cubans. Especially 
gratifying was it to see the strong spirit 
of the Havana Church people. They are 
giving largely toward the erection of a 
worthy church that will place the whole 


work on the island on a stronger basis. 


In the congregation there are often more 
men than women. To the army chap- 
lains who have recently been in Cuba, 
the bishop expressed his thanks, and 
closed with the gratifying declaration 
that the Church in Cuba knows no race, 
nation or class. 


In Mexico 


In speaking of the Church in Mexico, 
Bishop Aves brought up the question of 
so-called intrusion, and by some account 
of the Roman Church as he had observed 
it, sought to justify the Church’s pres- 
ence in that American republic. Num- 
bers of people die unbaptized and many 
remain unmarried, because they cannot 
afford to pay the fees demanded, while 
many others are practically excommuni- 
cated because they cannot give a fee at 
the time of the confession required be- 


fore admission to the Communion, As 


in the Philippines, so in Mexico, the 
Church has a double duty: first, to the 
increasing number of Americans who 
are developing Mexico’s material wealth, 
and secondly, to the native population. 
Going to Mexico in 1905, he found only 
two clergymen at work in English-speak- 
ing communities. In some places he was 
gratified to find that members of the Ro- 
man Church in this country were among 
the most earnest in arranging for ser- 
vices. Americans resident in Mexico are 
surrounded by low moral standards. 
They need the bracing power of the 
Church. Yet the work is difficult be- 
cause people are constantly on the move. 
It is hard to get places for worship. 
Sometimes Roman influence has pre- 
vented for many months the renting of a 
house for a combined rectory and church. 
While the people are ready and able to 
do something, their plans are too un- 
certain to make them willing to do much, 
so that at least $70,000 are needed for 
church buildings in English-speaking 
centres. 

In the Mexican Church he had found 
11 priests, 5 deacons and 5 lay-readers, 
serving 384 congregations aggregating 
about 1,000 communicants, with 11 
church buildings and 3 schools. For the 
most part this work is done among the 
poorer people. For years it must have 
not only the sympathy but the financial 
support of the Church in America. 


In Brazil 


Bishop Kinsolving undertook to an- 
swer three questions about the Church in 
Brazil: “What is being done?” “What 
is to be done?” and “What does it all 
stand for?” 

First, the work in Brazil is the plant- 
ing of the Church in the simplest, most 
apostolic, most evangelistic fashion. 
There are now 26 congregations, with 6 
churches and more than 1,000 communi- 
eants; a self-governing Church with an- 
nual councils and a productive divinity- 
school. The secret of it all is team work 
between the American and the Brazilian 
clergy. Z 4 

Secondly, numerous new duties are call- 
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ing the Church forward. The people are 
asking now for new Church schools. The 
schools have been promised if the Ameri- 
ean Church will help build them. From 
Rio, the great capital of a million people, 
from Santos and Sao Paulo, large com- 
mercial centres, come the request that 
the American Church should establish 
itself. The American capitalist and pro- 
moter are going into some of the more 
pagan regions of Brazil. The Church 
ought to follow or, better still, pioneer 
the way, for the coming of the white 
man means the coming of hitherto un- 
known vices. 

In the third place, the American 
Church can do much to further the good 
feeling the Brazilians have for the 
United States as a result of Secretary 
Root’s visit. The Church holds in trust 
what no other Christian body can give— 


a pure catholicity. Brazil numbers the 
victims of agnosticism and infidelity by 
thousands. It is rare to meet a man 
who is a communicant. The American 
Church can set the standard around 
which earnest men may rally. Wherever 
the missionary goes he creates a new at- 
mosphere, for the Church is protestant 
against error and catholic in every truth 
of God. 

In the brief time remaining for dis- 
cussion Bishop Brewer, of Montana, took 
the floor to ask, “Why should not the 
Church set itself to raise speedily 
$15,000,000—$5,000,000 to be used for 
the extension of the Church in the 
United States, $5,000,000 for pushing 
the work among the Negroes in the 
South, and $5,000,000 for the equipment 
and aggressive effort of the Church 
abroad 2?” 


THE FOURTH DAY, MONDAY, OCTOBER 14TH 


THE CHURCH AMONG THE INDIANS, 
NEGROES AND WEST AFRICANS 


GAIN the absentee deputies were 
lamentably numerous when the 
joint session turned its atten- 
tion toward the work among 


some of the dependent people for whom 
the Church is responsible. 


The Indians 


When the cause of the Indian is to be 
presented everyone feels that there is 
but one advocate—Bishop Hare. He did 
not need to preface his review of the 
Indian field by stating that his fear was 
not “Lest you forget,” but, “Lest you re- 
member,” for he had spoken many times 
in convention, council and congregation 
on behalf of his red friends. True, many 
of them are poor, shiftless, diseased, 
broken-hearted, but not broken-spirited. 
Was it unnatural that they should dis- 
trust the white people and manifest a 
sullen resistance to many white policies? 
“See that pile of lies told us by the 


United States Government,” exclaimed 
an Indian leader. “Remove that, and 
then we will listen to your message.” 
Coming to the work in South Dakota, 
Bishop Hare spoke warmly of the fine 
service of his assistant, Bishop Johnson, 
whom he preferred to call “T’other Ox” 
rather than coadjutor. With telling illus- 
trations the bishop showed the progress 
of the mission among the Dakota people 
until now its congregations number more 
than 90, with 10,612 baptized persons, of 
whom about 4,000 are communicants. 
These results have been achieved by 
using Indians themselves for work 
among their own people. “Take a likely 
man wherever you can find him,” said 
Bishop Hare, “a man who has rallying 


. power, put a service book in his hands, 


and let him gather his own people about 
him for worship.” 

_Bishop Johnson, to whom the older 
bishop had surrendered a part of his 
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time, began with the striking statement 
that nowhere in the world is the ratio 
between the baptized members of the 
Church and the population so large as 
among the Indians of South Dakota. 
Fully half of them are _ baptized 
members of the Church. Those who 
are confirmed number one in seven 
of the population. Answering the ques- 
tion: “Who are these people?” the bish- 
op instanced a class of seventy-three re- 
cently confirmed at Pine Ridge. Some 
of the men had been in the Custer mas- 
sacre with Sitting Bull. Here is Chief 
American Horse, sent by the Govern- 
ment to quiet the Utes in Utah. Indian 
women a few days after the San Fran- 
cisco disaster came to the bishop with 
money to help the white people whom 
they had never seen. And these are in 
many instances the very people referred 
to in the Government notices posted in 
some of the frontier towns through 
which Bishop Hare passed on his way to 
his new field thirty-five years ago. In 
those days it was not uncommon to find 
posted in public places a standing offer 


of $250 for every Sioux scalp delivered 


to the United States officers. 


The Negroes of the South 


Bishop Bratton, asked to speak about 
the need for more aggressive work 
among the Negroes, began with the state- 
ment that any one who makes a generali- 
zation about the Negro problem is apt to 
be wrong. Emancipation would have 
brought relief and blessing to the whites 
even more than to the Negroes had it not 
been that the Negroes were children and 
utterly dependent .upon their white 
friends and masters. If it had been 
possible to continue the old relations 
after the war, the evolution of the Negro 
along sound lines would have continued. 
The Negro of ante-bellum days was a 
far different individual from the present 
Negro. In the days of the 60’s and 70’s 
his best friends were made to appear his 
worst enemies. They were made to raise 
issues which never would have been 
raised and defend positions which would 
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never have needed defence. In spite of 
it all, the best people of the South have 
sought consistently the true welfare of 
the Negro race. They have taxed them- 
selves steadily to give the Negro an edu- 
cation. The present condition is one of 
separation, rather than animosity. The 
Negroes are going forward, buying prop- 
erty, building homes, growing in many 
refining qualities. Following not un- 
naturally the beckoning of their new lib- 
erty, they have joined themselves to 
churches where the moral emphasis is 
not prominent. Out of these conditions 
the Church must seek to reconstruct her 
work among the 9,000,000 black people. 
It must never be given up. Educa- 
tion must be made the basis of the for- 
ward movement. For the present, with 
the Church’s money, he would rather 
build schools than churches. In the 
schools he would teach daily the lesson 
of duty to God and man, and on Sunday 
hold the Church’s worship, for true edu- 
cation means imparting power to fulfil 
faithfully all the relations in life. . The 
Church does not owe the Negro bank ac- 
counts, houses or lands. It does owe 
him an opportunity to make the most of 
himself, and that opportunity must be 
given along the line not of advanced 
education in colleges, of which Bishop 
Bratton sometimes feared there are al- 
ready too many, but along the line of 
every-day training for every-day duties. 
That could best be done in well-equipped, 
earefully-managed local schools. 


The West Africans 


With Bishop Ferguson as the next 
speaker, the audience turned its atten- 
tion to the Negro in Africa. Beginning 
with a well-deserved tribute to the Vir- 
ginia Church, which has given seventeen 
men, born in Virginia or prepared at 
the Alexandria Seminary, two of them 
bishops, to the African Mission, Bishop 
Ferguson passed to a statement of prog- 
ress during the twenty-two years of his 
episcopate. In 1885 the communicants 
numbered 419; now 2,372. Then the 
Sunday-school scholars numbered 653; 
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now 2,226. Then there were only 13 na- 
tive clergy; now 27. In 1885 the offer- 
ings of the black congregations were prac- 
tically nothing. Last year they gave over 
$9,000. Since 1885 nearly 6,000 have 
been baptized and nearly 3,000 con- 
firmed. Two African congregations are 
sending their representatives into the 
interior to establish mission schools. 
Gifts to the M. T. O., to the United 
Offering, to the Lenten Offering of the 
Sunday-schools and to general missions 
are large in relative amount and given 
with hearty good will. The _ black 
Churchmen in Africa believe in helping 
to sustain missions among the white peo- 
ple of the United States. 

In the time allotted for discussion, 
Bishop Nelson, of Georgia, made a vig- 


orous speech on the proposition that the 
Church’s work among the Negroes in this 
country was a success rather than a fail- 
ure. In the last thirty years the com- 
municants have grown from 1,250 to 
18,000; the clergy from 15 to 116. The 
ratio of growth in communicants among 
the Negro people, he declared, is greater 
than the ratio of increase in communi- 
cants among the white people of the 
South or, in fact, anywhere else in the 
country. 

The Rey. Dr. Fox, Secretary of the 
American Bible Society, at the invita- 
tion of the session, spoke briefly of the 


work of the American Bible Society and 


the British and Foreign Bible Society 
as strong right arms of the mission 
propaganda. 


THE FIFTH DAY, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16TH 


THE CHURCH IN THE ARCTIC AND IN 
LEDER Gries 


OR the last joint session a varied 
programme had been prepared, 
ranging from Alaska to Porto 
Rico, with a stop at Honolulu 

on the way. Bishop Tuttle, in express- 
ing regret at the absence of Bishop 
Rowe, explained that Archdeacon Stuck, 
who was to take his place, had offered to 
remain in-Alaska in order that the bish- 
op might “come out,” but that Bishop 
Rowe would not consent, and had com- 
missioned and commanded the arch- 
deacon to represent him. 


Alaska 

After outlining rapidly the geographi- 
eal distribution of the Church’s mission 
and the diversity of its work, Archdeacon 
Stuck spoke of the extension of the mis- 
8.ons among the Indians along the tribu- 
taries of the Yukon. Here the effort of 
the Church on behalf of the Indian was 
not discounted, as it so often is in Yukon 
settlements, by the vicious white ele- 


ment. Some may ask, Why spend so 


much on comparatively few Indians? 
“When I think of their needs,” said the 
archdeacon, “then I know that the effort 
to meet them is a part of the white man’s 
burden. We must send into the frozen 
north some of the best that we breed. 
Whoever else may or may not be at the 
interior mission stations, there is always 
sure to be a trained nurse. It is unfair 
to throw the burden upon these devoted 
women, ready as they are to bear it.” 
So the archdeacon appealed for men; 
men not afraid of the cold or discomfort, 
not discouraged by loneliness; able to 
meet and mingle with men, for Alaska is 
pre-eminently a man’s country. 


Porto Rico 


Bishop Van Buren, commenting upon 
the Church’s small beginning in Porto 
Rico, begged that our enthusiasm might 
be harnessed to our pocketbooks. All 
too slowly the Church is working out 
from centres like San Juan and Ponce, 
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each 100 preaching places, while we have 
but eight. Still something, perhaps, is 
gained by intensive effort. The schools at 
Mayaguez, San Juan and Ponce, and the 
hospital at Ponce are producing results. 
When he thought of what the Church 
had done for Porto Rico he was confi- 
dent that he would not appeal in vain 
for further aid. 


Honolulu 


From Honolulu, too, Bishop Restarick 
brought a report of gratifying progress. 
Some good foundations were laid by the 
Church of England and when the Ameri- 
can Church went in, in 1902, property 
valued at $102,000 was handed over. 
This has been greatly increased, until 
now the Church owns a fine site in the 
centre of the city, with cathedral, bish- 
op’s house and schools. The Hawaiian 
problem is changed. In 1862, ninety- 
three per cent. of the population was 
Hawaiian. In 1907 only twenty per 
cent. of the population is Hawaiian. 
Chinese, Japanese and Koreans have 
crowded in. In 1862 Hawaii was prac- 
tically a Christian country. The com- 
ing of the Orientals means that it has 
been reheathenized. While this might 
seem a discouraging fact, it really means 
that the Church in Honolulu has an op- 
portunity of helping in the evangeliza- 
tion of the East, for these Oriental peo- 
ple while in Honolulu, are elevated, civ- 
ilized and Christianized. Many go back 
to their homes as helpful citizens. 
Honolulu work is a polyglot work. Six 
kinds of prayer books have to be used 
in it. 

The Church’s communicants within 
the last five years have increased one 
hundred and twenty per cent. Every- 
where she has a welcome, and nowhere 
a more cordial one than among the de- 
-scendants of some of the old Congrega- 
tional families, whose missionary ances- 
tors did such faithful and successful 
work. 

The Rev. Dr. Alsop, having been asked 
to supplement his address of October 
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4th by some account of what he had seen 
in Honolulu, outlined graphically some 
of the experiences of a busy eleven days. 
Bishop Restarick had truly inherited 
chaos. He had converted it into a cos- 
mos. Everywhere there was vigorous 
effort, guided by wise and effective sys- 
tem. The congregations, whether Ha- 
waiian, English or Chinese, were large. 
A Sunday-school rally, which crowded 
the cathedral, was an inspiration; the 
Woman’s Auxiliary meeting a revelation. 
“Give Bishop Restarick,” said the 
speaker in a closing appeal, “$50,000 to 
rebuild St. Andrew’s Priory, his splendid 
school for girls.” 


A Message to Bishop Rowe 


The meeting then adopted this message 


to be sent to Bishop Rowe: 


Wuerras, This joint session of 
the two Houses of the General 
Convention has learned that the 
Right Reverend Peter T. Rowe, 
D.D., Bishop of Alaska,. has been 
prevented from attending the con- 
vention because he has found it 
necessary himself to supply the 
Church’s ministrations in many 
points where there are no resident 
clergy, therefore 

Resolved: That this joint session 
hereby expresses to Bishop Rowe 
the great regret felt because of his 
absence by its members and by all 
those who have gathered in Rich- 
mond for this convention, sends to 
him its affectionate greetings and 
assures him that his example of de- 
voted service in the Alaska mission 
for these past twelve years has 
been an inspiration and blessing to 
the whole Church; and further 

Resolved: That this joint session 
hereby calls upon the younger 
clergy and laity of the Church to 
consider whether some of them 
should not respond to Bishop 
Rowe’s appeal for men to join the 
staff of the Alaska mission. 


With a few words of appreciation and 
farewell, the Presiding Bishop declared 
the joint sessions at an end and gave his 


blessing to the congregation, 
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MISS LEONORA M. KELTON 


A TEACHER FOR 
CUBA 


N going to Cuba to take up work 

under Bishop Knight, Miss Leonora M. 
Kelton returns to the land of her birth. 
Miss Kelton’s mother was of Cuban 
origin, a Roman Catholic, her father 
being of old Vermont stock, and a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church. When she 
was eleven years old she came to her 
father’s old home in New England and 
received her education in the public 
schools of Montgomery, Vt. For sev- 
eral years she gave particular attention 
to vocal music, studying at the Boston 
Conservatory and at Darlington Sem- 
inary, Westchester, Pa. Her knowledge 
of Spanish made the study of Italian 
easy for her, and this she found very 
helpful in her music. One who knows 
her well says of her training: “It taught 
her economy, industry and good busi- 
ness habits.” These traits, added to a 
firm, even temperament, have stood her 
in good stead in her work as instructor 
in music at the Darlington Seminary. 

For the past two years Miss Kelton 


A Nurse for the Philippines 


has been a student at the Philadelphia 
Deaconess School, so that she goes well 
fitted to undertake her work as a mis- 
sionary of the Church. In returning to 
Cuba she fulfils a long-cherished am- 
bition to “go home” and make Christian 
work her life work. 


A NURSE FOR THE 
PHILIPPINES 


T is an unusual thing to find three 
sisters in one family who have given 
themselves to the Church’s work. Miss 
Julia H. Woodward, who goes as a 
trained nurse to the Philippines, is a 
sister of Deaconess Woodward, and of 


MISS JULIA H. WOODWARD 


420 Mi 


A Step Forward in Tokyo 


Miss Sara Woodward, of our Shanghai 
mission. Her early education was re- 
ceived at the Dana School at Morris- 
town, N. J. In 1904 she entered St. 
Luke’s Training School for Nurses, New 
York, graduating in 1907. She also 
studied at the Sloan Maternity Hos- 
pital from May to August, 1905. Miss 
Woodward has much professional ability 
and is admirably equipped for serious 
medical and surgical work. It was her 
original purpose to prepare herself better 
for her work in the mission field by a 
year’s training at the New York Deacon- 
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ess School. The imperative need for 
nurses in the Philippines, however, put 
an end to this plan. Referring to this 
subject, Dean Knapp, of the Training 
School, says: “I have such a high re- 
gard for Miss Woodward that I am very 
ready to recommend her without the 
training we should have been glad to give 
her here.” “Miss Woodward,” says some 
one else with whom she has come in con- 
tact in her professional work, “is a 
person of whom the Church should be 
proud—a beautiful, consecrated Chris- 
tian character.” 


A STEP FORWARD IN TOKYO 
BY THE REVEREND H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER, M.A. 


ST. PAUL’S COLLEGE GROWING UP TO ITS NAME—A FRESHMAN 
CLASS OF THIRTY-EIGHT — EIGHT CANDIDATES FOR THE NA- 
TIVE MINISTRY —SHALIL WE ADD OR MULTIPLY CONVERTS? 


_T. PAUL’S COLLEGE has at last 
grown up to its name. We 
opened the new collegiate de- 
partment on September 16th 

with thirty-eight students, 
whom are candidates for the Divinity- 
school. A short account of the college 
may be of some interest to those who, 
by their contributions to the building 
fund, made its opening possible. 
Conditions in Japan have changed to 
such an extent that the purpose for 
which a mission undertakes educational 
work can no longer be accomplished by 
means of a middle school alone. There- 
fore, for the last three years we have 
been considering the question of reopen- 
ing the college department. The new 
buildings were intended primarily for 
the middle school, but the demand for 
college work became so strong that last 
spring we decided to use the lower story 
of one of them for this purpose, even at 
the risk of cramping the school. During 
the spring months we planned out a cur- 
riculum and gathered together a compe- 
tent faculty, and by June 1st were 


eight of 


ready to send in our application for a 
license to the Department of Education. 
This was not granted until August 28th, 
so that. we were left only a short time in 
which to advertise the opening of the 
new department. Notwithstanding this 
a large number of applications for ad- 
mission were received, and we opened 
with a freshman class of thirty-eight. 
The curriculum corresponds roughly 
to that of the American Bachelor of 
Arts course, except that instead- of 
Latin, Greek, French and German, we 
have English. There are two depart- 
ments, the literary and the commercial. 
Besides the regular curriculum, certain 
courses are offered as electives. The cur- 
riculum extends over four and a half 
years, the first year and a half of which 
is called preparatory. To one accus- 
tomed to American methods of instruc- 
tion, the number of hours per week will 
perhaps seem excessive, but for a good 
many Japanese classes no preparation is 
required, and all schools and colleges re- 
quire each student to take about thirty 


hours. 
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The requirements for admission are 
about the same as those of an American 
college. ‘To enter the preparatory class 
a student must either be a graduate of a 
licensed middle school or must pass a 
special examination given by the Depart- 
ment of Education. This means that he 
has finished algebra and geometry and 
has had one year in trigonometry, seven 
hours a week for five years in English, 
a good course in science, history, Jap- 
anese, Chinese and other high-school 
subjects. 

A knowledge of English is so neces- 
sary in almost every line of work here, 
that nearly all students wish to devote a 
large proportion of their time to it. A 
large number of the best men in Japan 
are going into business, and for that 
reason we added a commercial course. 
The electives give the opportunity for 
special training for the _ theological 
school. _We hope to add new courses’ as 
soon as our equipment permits, and in 
time to be able to offer a well-rounded 
academic course. At present we are 
laying special stress on English, for 
while lack of equipment prevents our 
competing with government colleges in 
many lines, yet in English we have 
many unique advantages and facilities 
for instruction. 

The opening of the college means the 
beginning of a new era in our edu- 
cational work, and, I believe, in our mis- 
sion work in general. One immediate 
result is that it enables us to raise great- 
ly the standard of the theological school. 
Hitherto the students have entered it 
immediately from the middle school, but 
now they are required to go through the 
college first. The graduates of the col- 
lege ought to be prepared to take as full 


a theological course as we give our 


students in America. 

But although we are rejoiced at havy- 
ing made a beginning, we are not at all 
satisfied as yet. The present course is a 
sort of compromise between what we 


wanted and what the Department of 
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Education and our funds permitted us 
to have. If the Church is to take up 
higher education in earnest, we must 
have far better equipment, better build- 
ings and more men from home as 
teachers. Our college must take its 
stand as a first-class institution and win 
its way by good honest work to public 
recognition, just as the middle school has 
done, or we had better not have it. 

But when we think of the immense 
contribution that a good Christian col- 
lege would make to the. task of building 
up a strong, compact Japanese Church 
and providing it with competent leaders, 
we feel convinced that it is the part of 
good policy to undertake it. If the sim- 
ple making of converts is our purpose, 
and if our success is to be measured by 
the number of baptisms each year, then 
a college is not a particularly good in- 
vestment. But if our task is not only 
to make converts, but to make converts 
capable of reproducing themselves, not 
only to build churches and fill them with 
hearers, but rather to bring to birth and 
equip a Church that can take upon its 
own shoulders the burden of converting 
the nation, then a mission college is 
practically indispensable. 

We can go along in the old way, add- 
ing a few hundreds each year to our 
communicant list, and in fifty or one 
hundred years have a fairly large 
Church, but let us not think that we are 
going to bring the power of Christianity 
to bear upon the soul of the nation in 
that way. Some Japanese are already 
becoming a little impatient of Christian- 
ity as represented by our _ present 
Churches. If it is the religion for the 
Japanese, they ask that it shall produce 
a Church capable of standing by itself, 
of fighting its own battles, of facing, 
without apology, the best and the wisest 
that there is in Japan. By giving the 
Church in Japan a Christian college, we 
can furnish it with one of the most 
potent means of fitting itself to answer 
this challenge. 
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ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, PONCE 


OUR HOSPITAL IN PONCE, PORTO RICO 
BY THE RIGHT REVEREND J. H. VAN BUREN, D.D. 


VER extending the borders of her 
domain, the Church is also ever 
enlarging the scope of her 
activities. Her vision of the 

whole world as her field demands for its 
counterpart the whole nature of man, 
in body, soul and spirit, as her realm. 
“For all sorts and conditions of men” 
she supplicates a benediction, and sends 
forth the missionaries of the Cross that 
God’s “way may be known upon earth,” 
His “saving health among all nations.” 

If at any time in her history the 
Church has restricted her interpretation 
of the divine will concerning her duty, 
she is not taking the narrow view now. 
The scales have fallen from her eyes, her 
ears have been opened; she hears the 
prophetic words, “The kingdoms of this 
world have become the Kingdom of our 
Lord and of His Christ;” she beholds the 
vastness as well as the whiteness of the 
harvest field. 

In truth, there is but one limit to the 
Church’s mission, and that limit is 
human need, wherever and whatever it 
be. The ancient saying is the sole meas- 


ure: “I deem nothing that relates to man 


as foreign to myself.” 

To be wanting in any part of the high 
and wide extent of her duty to mankind 
is to be false to her King and untrue to 
herself. It is to “keep back a part of 


the price.” In the manifold activities 
which engage her energies, as we look 
upon her to-day, she fulfils—not perfect- 
ly but with ever-increasing promise— 
the words that were spoken of old con- 
cerning her; she manifests Him who, in 
all things, fulfils the prophecies, going 
forth as the sun, like a bridegroom, not 
only “the Sun of Righteousness,” casting 
out evil and darkness, but “with healing 
in His wings,” the Restorer, the Re- 
pairer, the Redeemer! 

It is because Christ is what He is that 
the Church maintains her title to be His 
Church, only as she resembles Him in 
her gracious ministrations for the chil- 
dren of men. 

Why else does the Church care to 
preach, if it be not because He is her 
Head who came “to preach good tid- 
ings”? How can she possibly expect to 
be further recognized as His unless she 
also “binds up the broken-hearted” with 
tender, loving care; opens “the prison” 
of ignorance “to them that are bound,” 
and gives light to “them that sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death”? 

And these things, being interpreted, 
mean not only a pulpit and an altar, a 
lectern and a font; they mean also 
schools, they mean hospitals, they mean 
everything that uplifts and inspires 
mankind. 
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How Shall I Vote? 


The birth of a Church hospital con- 
cerns the whole family. That the 
Church of Christ in Porto Rico now has 
an institution capable of ministering to 
fifty sick people, men, women and chil- 
dren, is a fact to make glad the hearts 
of those who see in this fact an illustra- 
tion of the realization of one purpose for 
which the Church in Porto Rico exists. 
That this hospital is the best that study 
and labor and zeal could make it, stands 
evident in these pictures. 

There is a conception of the purpose 
of a hospital which is not unknown in 
Porto Rico, although, thanks to the new 
light which has been shining through 
since 1898, it is not so common as it 
was; and that is, that a hospital is a 
place where sick people go to die! 
Please God, we hope to substitute for 
that idea the true definition: a hospital 
is a place where sick people go to get 
well! ; 

There is a conception of a missionary 
and his work which is not unknown in 
the United States, although the error is 
passing, and that is, that all a mission- 
ary has to do is to stand under a palm 
tree and preach. We are doing what we 
can to spread the nobler conception of a 
missionary’s life, and that is, that this 
whole world belongs to Christ, and that 
every thought of every heart is to be 
“brought into captivity to Him’; that 
every need of human life is the mission- 
ary’s concern, because it is the need and 
concern of Christ. 

There is coming a day by and by when 
He is going to explain the purpose of all 
the institutions of His own great insti- 
tutional Church, and no part of that ex- 
planation will be more interesting than 
the words which describe the use of a 
Christian Church hospital: “I was sick 
and ye ministered unto Me.” 

To miss the benediction with which 
He will follow those words would 
be a terrible thing for His faithless 
ones; to gain that benediction will be 
enough to make up for all the toil and 
sleepless nights, for all the sacrifice, all 
the generosity, all the prayers, all the 
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weariness which are builded into the 
walls and made a part of the fabric of 
such an institution as St. Luke’s Me- 
morial Hospital at Ponce, Porto Rico. 

May that benediction be theirs who 
have helped in this and like enterprises, 
and who will continue to help in the 
maintenance of the Saviour’s work, here 
and elsewhere, God thus making them 
“witnesses to Christ unto the end of the 
world.” 


HOW SHALL I VOTE? 


A Little Argument with 
Myself 


ERE are a few pointed considera- 
tions suggested in the Quarter- 
ly Paper of the Clergy Union 
connected with the English 

Church Missionary Society: 

1. If I refuse to give anything, I 
practically cast a ballot in favor of the 
recall of every missionary, both in the 
home and foreign fields. 

2. If I give less than heretofore, I 


favor a reduction of the missionary 


forces proportionate to my reduced con- 
tribution. 

3. If I give the same as formerly, I 
favor holding the ground already won, 
but I oppose a forward movement. My 
song is, “Hold the Fort,” forgetting that 
the Lord never intended that His Army 
should take refuge in a fort. All of His 
soldiers are under marching orders al- 
ways. They are commanded to “Go.” 

4, If I advance my offering beyond 
former years, then I favor an advance 
movement in the conquest of new terri- 
tory for Christ. 

‘Shall I not join this class? 

If I add one hundred per cent. to my 
former contributions, then I favor doub- 
ling the missionary force at once. If I 
add fifty per cent. I say, “Send out one- 
half as many more’; and if I add 
twenty-five per cent. I say to our Mis- 
sionary Society, “Send out one-fourth 
more than are now in the field.” 
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THE MISSIONARY SERVICES AND MEETINGS 
OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


The following accounts of the six great missionary occasions of the General 
Convention of 1907, written by the editor of this magazine, appeared originally 
in Zhe Churchman. They are reprinted here by permission in connection with 
the accounts of the joint sessions of the House of Bishops and the House of 
Deputies in order that a complete report may be given of the most significant 
feature of the Richmond Convention—its unqualified emphasis upon missions as 


essential to vigorous Christian life. 


I. THE TRIENNIAL MEETING OF THE 
WOMAN'S AUXILIARY. 


October 3d 


O church in Richmond was nearly 
large enough to accommodate 
the thousands of eager women 
who wished to share in the 

triennial Communion service and United 
Offering. Accordingly, arrangements were 
made for two simultaneous services. One 
was held in Holy Trinity Church, with 
Bishop Gibson as the preacher; the sec- 
ond in All Saints’, with Bishop Ran- 
dolph as preacher. The seating capacity 
of both churches was taxed to the ut- 
most. 
way underestimating the value of and 
necessity for money in the prosecution 
of the Church’s mission, stressed the 
necessity for personal service, and called 
upon the members of the Auxiliary to 
devote their lives to the cause. That, in- 
deed, is one of the keynotes of the Con- 
vention. As one of the bishops put it, 
“The Church calls upon American 
parents to recognize its claim not merely 
upon their purse, but upon their family.” 

The offerings from dioceses and mis- 
sionary districts all over the world were 
presented in receptacles characteristic of 
the localities from which they came. 
Alaska’s gift came in sealskin; Japan’s 
in bamboo; South Carolina’s in palmetto. 
A piece of Dresden china enclosed the 
offering of the women of the American 
Church in Dresden, Germany. The Ha- 
waiian women sent theirs wrapped in 


The preachers, while not in any~ 


flags, to symbolize the connection of their 
island home with the United States. 
During the gathering of the offering the 
congregation sang Bishop Wordsworth’s 
“OQ Lord of Heaven and Earth and Sea,” 
and Dr. Monsell’s “Holy Offerings, Rich 
and Rare.” The celebration of the Holy 
Communion followed. 


The Afternoon Meeting 


After such inspiring services it was 
natural that the members of the Auxil- 
iary and their friends should gather in 
force for the great afternoon meeting. 
There must have been more than 3,000 
persons in the auditorium when Bishop 
Gibson took the chair. After the hymn, 
Creed and prayers and a brief welcome 
from the bishop, the Bishop of St. Albans 


-and Bishop Montgomery were presented 


to carry the greetings of the Church of 
England. The latter, speaking as a mis- 
sionary statesman, voiced the conviction, 
though he admitted that only foolish 
people are said to prophesy, that the 
characteristic feature of the mission en- 
terprise in the twentieth century would 
be a great development of woman’s work. 
He looked to the time when every station 
should have at least ten women workers 
for every foreign clergyman. 

Then, after Miss Stuart, president of 
the Virginia diocesan branch, had as- 
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sured the assemblage that “three hun- 
dred years of welcome ring out to-day 
from all our hearts,” greetings. were re- 
ceived from the Canadian Auxiliary. 
When Miss Emery was called on for the 


triennial report, she referred her hearers , 


to the printed copies, while she would 
use her time in reminding them of the 
loyal workers at the front, who rarely, if 
ever, knew the inspiration of meeting 
with other women in a great assembly. 
Especially she would recall one woman 
in a far-off Chinese city—at present the 
only foreigner in the place—to whose 
home the native women are coming day 
after day to hear the story of the Christ 
as the hope of womanhood. Often 
groups of women come to stay from early 
afternoon until midnight, listening with 
eager attention and marvelling whether 
these things can really be so. Such 
pioneers of the Kingdom need to be re- 
inforced, said Miss Emery, as she called 
especially for two volunteers, a deacon- 
ess and a nurse, to go at once to Alaska 
in response to a call for help she had re- 
ceived from Bishop Rowe since coming 
to Richmond. | 


What China’s Women Need 


Bishop Roots, of Hankow, told of an 
interview with a Chinese scholar who 
had declared Confucianism to be the 
doom of China. When the bishop mild- 
ly championed the teachings of the sage, 
the scholar admitted that there was good 
in them, but declared his contention 


proved by the fact that Confucius, in 


divorcing his wife, had placed a low 
estimate upon womanhood and that the 
legitimate outcome of his precepts was to 
make this estimate well-nigh universal 
in the empire. What the women of 
China need to-day,” said Bishop Roots, 
“is a fair chance.” There is no more 
startling experience to the recruit on the 
mission staff than to note the look of 
wonder on the faces of Chinese women 
who are being taught the catechism. 
This is especially true in teaching the 
Creed. To a Chinese woman there is no 


more remarkable and revolutionary state- 
ment than “I believe in God the Father.” 
Again, the women of China need a 
chance to learn to read. There are parts 
of China where only one woman in a 
thousand can read or write. They need 
good medical care and advice. China’s 
women need to have their minds and 
souls unbound as well as their feet. 
Once given a chance, many of them re- 
spond marvellously. The Auxiliary has 
already done much for China’s women 
in sending and supporting deaconesses, 
teachers and nurses, such as those on 
the Hankow staff. It can do still more 
if its members will continue to show in- 
telligent sympathy, will continue their 
gifts, and above all give their personal 
service in the field. 


The Church in the Rocky 
Mountain Region 

Bishop Spalding, of Salt Lake, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Rocky Mountain 
region, told first how the bishops and 
their helpers are trying to lay founda- 
tions for Christian civilization in what 
he called the “arid west.” Soon the ad- 
jective “arid” will not apply, for the 
Government is spending its millions in 
irrigation enterprises which are producing 
an amazing fertility. “It has been stated 
on good authority,” declared the bishop 
in his enthusiasm for the West, “that if 
the Pilgrim fathers had landed at San 


. Diego instead of Plymouth, New Eng- 


land would never have been inhabited.” 
Irrigated land means a great inrush of 
population. Farms multiply; towns 
spring up. The Church must shepherd, 
organize, instruct, nourish these new- 
comers. More bishops are needed for 
Department VII., for no man, however 
active, can do the best kind of construc- 
tive work when he has to spread himself 
over the immense areas of the depart- 
ment. Besides trying to care for’ the 
people of the farms and towns, the 
Church is seeking to Christianize some 
of the Indian tribes and to tone up moral 
conditions in the mining camps. This 
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last in spite of the dictum of a mining 
expert and employer, who gravely as- 
sured the bishop that in order to secure 
workers for the mines you must keep “a 
wide-open town.” Besides evangelistic 
work, special effort is made on behalf of 
the young girls through Church schoo!s, 
such as Rowiand Hall at Salt Lake, 
which, the bishop parenthetically re- 
marked, sadly needs a chapel, and for all 
people, through the hogpitals. 


How the Treasurer Told the 
Good News 


As Bishop Spalding finished speaking, 
Mr. Thomas appeared on the platform to 
announce the amount of the morning of- 
fering. But first he would say a few 
words, because he knew that once he had 
named the amount given he would have 
no further chance to speak. So he told 
the Auxiliary how its offerings in past 
years have helped the Board of Missions 
to extend the work by women for women 
until now it is one of the most important 
features of nearly every missionary dis- 
trict, with 111 workers on the staff. He 
explained, too, the care with which the 


funds so given are administered, so that 


every dollar might do a dollar’s worth of 
work. With characteristic humor, Mr. 
Thomas proceeded to say that in an- 
nouncing the offering he proposed to be- 
gin with the cents. Only so could he 
put the figures before the gathering with- 
out interruption. So he began, “thirty- 
five cents,” “three dollars,” “fifty-three 
dollars,” “three hundred and fifty-three 
dollars,” “two thousand three hundred 


and fifty-three dollars,” “$222,353.35.” 
The assembly fairly caught its breath, 
and then “Praise God, from Whom all 
blessings flow,” rang out. The largest 
previous offering had been surpassed by 
more than $72,000. 

In the face of such an achievement, 
Bishop Aves, the next speaker, hesitated 
to say a word about the Church in 
Mexico and its needs, but contented him- 
self with speaking upon the joy of Chris- 
tian service, contrasting the happiness of 
American women with the women of 
Mexico, “the saddest, most oppressed, 
most hopeless women in the world.” 


Setting Free Stored Power 


Dr. Lloyd closed the speaking by try- 
ing to show what could be done by the 
power stored up in the Auxiliary’s offer- 
ing. It would mean women lifted up, 
women with faces illumined by divine 
hope and life, women with the burden 
gone, with hearts aglow, because of the 
message brought to them by the mes- 
sengers sent through the Auzxiliary’s 
help. “It is no figure of speech,” he de- 
clared; “I saw it all with my eyes last 
winter.” 

As a last word he announced that Miss 
Emery, with the approval of the Board 
of Missions, had decided to assign to 
‘Sendai, Japan, the $10,000 which, by 
vote of the Auxiliary, is to be set aside 
from the offering for the erection of some 
building to commemorate the triennium. 
This lump sum will be used to erect a 
greatly needed school and residence for 
the training of Japanese Bible-women. 


Il. THE MISSIONARY ELEMENT IN EARLY 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


October 6th 


HE intense interest in all the 
missionary gatherings in con- 
nection with the General Con- 
vention found further expres- 

sion on the evening of October 6th, when 
Bishop Kinsolving, of Brazil, preached 


the triennial missionary sermon before 
the Convention in St. Paul’s church. 
Nearly half an hour before the service 
began the church was full to overflowing, 
save where some seats had been reserved 
for deputies. Even then many of them 
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were unable to get to the body of the 
church, and with others stood in double 
rows on the floor and in the galleries. 
The service was brief and simple. Bish- 
op Montgomery read the lesson imme- 
diately after the opening hymn. The 
Creed and prayers were said, and while 
the great congregation sang “Rise, 
Crowned with Light,” Bishop Kinsolving 
proceeded to the pulpit. 


The Days of Old 


Taking as his text the words of the 
Litany: “O God, we have heard with our 
ears, and our fathers have declared unto 
us the noble works that Thou didst in 
their days, and in the old time before 
them,” the bishop pictured in broad and 
rapid outline, and yet in graphic fashion, 
the early days in Colonial Virginia. 
Surely he was right in thinking that 
the Church which first brought English 
Christianity to these shores should pause 
to take some long review of the past 
three hundred years. As the congrega- 
tion listened to the eloquent words of 
the preacher, it saw again the Susan 
Constant coming up the James; it fol- 
lowed the landing of the Colonists and 
marked the deep religious spirit which 
led them to provide at once for their own 


spiritual needs, and then soon to seek. 


the souls of the savage Indians; once 
more it admired the sturdy figure of 
John Smith, “from wine and debt and 
oaths free, a Churchman by birth, bap- 
tism and allegiance.” With delicate 
touch, the bishop described the relations 
of Pocahontas to the colony. “She was 
and is the Church’s own, the first fruit 
of the Church’s missionary enterprise in 
America and of the new missionary 
spirit that is encircling the globe.” 

The development of local self-govern- 
ment, care for Christian education, deal- 
ings with the Indians, were all dwelt 
upon. Then, coming to the Revolution- 
ary period, some of the leaders of the 
people, Churchmen all, were pictured. 
After the Revolution the Church passed 


through her period of humiliation and 
weakness so deep that as Bishop Meade 
travelled over the diocese in the early 
years of the last century he might be 
heard murmuring, “Lost, lost, lost!” 
But his heroic effort meant the revival 
of religion in home and state. “More 
Negroes during his episcopate were on 
the Church’s rolls than are to-day in the 
three dioceses of the Virginias.” He it was 
who began the Seminary at Alexandria, 
whence have gone forth “the men who 
planted the Church in China and Japan 
and Brazil, and that noble band who laid 
down their lives on the shores of Cape 
Palmas.” 

Then, addressing the delegates from 
the dioceses of the thirteen colonies, 
Bishop Kinsolving mentioned with deli- 
cate discrimination some characteristic 
of each and called on all to unite in the 
common duty of to-day. “What is the 
meaning of all these years of heroic en- 
deavor and patient labor? We are what 
we are because the fathers clung to their 
missionary ideals; we are pledged by the 
very conditions of our birthright to give 
to others what has been given to us. 


The Battle Line 


“Doors once barred are opening. The 
great West is pleading for men. The 
black man, so long neglected, demands 
our study. The missionary bishops from 
over the seas are here with a divine hun- 
ger. Let them not return with crushed 
spirits. 

“From the Virginia Capes to Manila 
Bay, and from frozen Alaska, where 
Bishop Rowe alone holds his thin lines, 
to torrid Brazil, China, Japan, Korea, 
Cuba, Mexico, Cape Palmas—that is our 
far-flung battle line.” 

This historical presentation of the re- 
sponsibility of American Churchmen for 
Church extension made a profound im- 
pression, and on every hand men were 
heard saying it was the best missionary 
sermon they had ever heard. 


IlIl. THE CHURCH'S MISSION IN MANY LANDS 
October Vth 


HE first of the missionary mass 
meetings arranged by the Rich- 
mond Committee in connection 
with the General Convention 

was held in the City Auditorium on the 
evening of October 7th. At eight o’clock, 
when Bishop Gibson took the chair, the 
hall was well filled and the opening hymn 
was sung with great spirit. After the 
prayers had been said, Bishop Gibson 
called upon the Rev. Hudson Stuck, p.p., 
Archdeacon of Alaska, to. tell of “The 
Church’s Work in the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun.” Coming, as he did, fresh 
from three years of exacting and telling 
work in the interior of the great terri- 
tory, Archdeacon Stuck brought a mes- 
sage of encouragement and a call to ser- 
vice which deeply touched many of his 
hearers. Putting before them as well as 
he could, without the aid of a map, some 
of the immense distances that have to be 
covered and the strategic points that 
have to be cared for by Bishop Rowe and 
the Alaska staff, he asked that the bish- 
op’s appeal for men should not fall upon 
deaf ears. 

Bishop Rowe is absent from fits Con- 
vention this year because the -staff of 
clergy is so reduced that he is obliged to 
remain in the field and care for vacant 
missions. The archdeacon had volun- 
teered to stay at his post, or take any 
other to which the bishop might assign 


him, but it was Bishop Rowe’s desire’ 


that he should “come out” in the hope of 
securing men. Ketchikan, Juneau, 
Skagway, Valdez, Seward and Catella on 
the south coast, Nome on the northwest, 
Fort Yukon and Rampart on the Yukon 


River, are without the ministrations of 


ordained men. In fact, along the whole 
coast line from Point Hope, more than 
three thousand miles, there are at pres- 
ent but two ordained men, and they are 


deacons, 
However slow the men of the Church 


have been in responding to the bishop’s 
call for reinforcements, the archdeacon 
was thankful to say that never had the 
bishop asked for a woman worker but 
that a volunteer came forward. There 
is scarcely a settlement of any impor- 
tance in the territory where one or more 
Churchwomen, teachers, deaconesses or 
nurses cannot be found. Not only are 
they doing their own work among the 
women and girls, teaching in the 
schools, nursing in the hospitals, but 
often, in the absence of men, they are 
the sole leaders of such simple religious 
services as can be held in the frontier 
mining camps and in Indian villages, 


— China’s Silent Call 

Bishop Roots, of Hankow, voiced 
“Qhina’s Call to the West.” True it 
is a mute appeal, but none the less a 
real one. It came from the 100,000,000 
of people in Central China, for whom 
this Church is especially responsible. 
Whether they know it or not, the Chi- 
nese ask three things from Christian 
people of America, and especially from 
the people of the American Church. 
They need the wealth of our financial re- 
sources, until the young but growing 
Church in China is able to provide its 
own plant. It is futile to send mission- 
aries without bricks and mortar. Schools 
are needed, hospitals and dwellings. In 
providing such a plant, the purpose al- 
ways kept in mind is to give an object 
lesson to the Chinese of what they must 
in time do for themselves. In order that 
the Church’s work in the district of 
Hankow alone might be well done, an 
equipment fund of $500,000 is needed 
within the next two or three years. The 
bishop did not hesitate to name this 
amount, large as it might seem to some, 
because he was convinced that the 
American Church is unwilling longer to 
send its representatives to the front with- 
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out providing the instruments to make 
their service effective. 

Even more than bricks and mortar 
does China need men and women. There 
is great material development in many 
parts of the country. Industrial enter- 
prises are being established; railroads 
are being built in spite of the long preju- 
dices of the Chinese; factory buildings 
are going up; mines are being opened. 
China needs Christian men and women 
to interpret this development to her peo- 
ple. Unless this be done, there is grave 
danger that she will think that civiliza- 
tion is a matter only of railroads and in- 
dustries, of banks and factories, of 
mines and markets. The men and wom- 
en who go to China to interpret this new 
life must go with the profound convic- 
tion of the sufficiency of the Christian 
faith to regenerate national life. Mere 
mawkish sentiment will accomplish 
nothing. Not only must the message of 
the Incarnation be preached, but it must 
be interpreted through the services of 
teachers, doctors and nurses. No half- 
trained men or women are worth while 
in the China of to-day. 

Finally, though the mass of the Chi- 
nese people do not know it;‘they are“call- 
ing for moral and spiritual leadership. 
That need is being supplied by the Chris- 
tian. men and women from other lands. 
But these men and women are as rapidly 
as possible training in the churches and 
in the schools those who, in time to come, 
will be both the moral and spiritual 
leaders of their own people. St. John’s 
College, Shanghai, and Boone College, 
Wuchang, are each year adding trained 
men to the ranks of the Chinese clergy 
and teachers. ‘They are men who have 
the confidence of their fellows, who see 
the vision of the Kingdom of God estab- 
lished in their empire. They are making 
splendid sacrifices; they and others like 
them are the hope of the nation. 


From the Philippine Mountains 


The Rev. Walter C. Clapp, of the 
Philippines, was next asked to tell about 


“A Day in Bontoc.” True, his Igorot 
people of Bontoc town are not much in 
the public eye. Their opportunities have 
been few, yet the authorities of the 
United States Ethnological Department 
express the opinion that their possibili- 
ties are greater than those of any other 
of the primitive tribes. For the present, 
much of the Bontoec work has to be 
among the children, but effort is steadily 
directed toward helping the older people 
out of their tribal conservatism. The 
day at Bontoc begins with the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. As Bon- 
toe is without church or chapel, all ser- 
vices must be held in one corner of a 
twenty-foot room. Here the mission 
altar, made of packing boxes covered 
with hangings, is set up. Here centres 


‘the work of the staff, consisting of the 


priest, the lay helper, the nurse and the 
parish worker. After the morning ser- 
vice, one may see the people going out 
from the town in single file to work in 
the rice paddies, first the old men and 
women, then the younger generation, 
and last of all the children, climbing! up 


- the steep hillsides to the terraced gar- 


dens where their work is done. Somé of 
the children’~remain for**the parish 
school. Miss Waterman, perhaps, may 
gather some of the girls for simple in- 
struction in household duties. The sick 
and those who have met with accidents 
claim Miss Oakes’s attention at the little 
dispensary or in their own poor dwell- 
ings. Mr. Mackenzie may be found at 
work in the garden doing his best to re- 
lieve the deadly monotony of the canned 
food which forms the basis of the mis- 
sion commissary department. At night, 
the staff may gather about the table in 
the common room with paper and pencil 
and two or three of the native lads at 
hand to work on the Igorot language. 
The first vocabulary ever compiled was 
prepared at our mission during the last 
two years. In the midst of such duties 
the question often comes to one, “What 
ought to be done first?” There is al- 
ways one answer, “Just live first.” The 
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missionary tries to be just and true, and 
by his life to convey to the people the 
impressions that the Son of God would 
seek to convey by entering into their 


daily life. 
The Church in Japan 


With his usual refreshing humor and 
stirring speech, Bishop Partridge essayed 
the impossible task of telling “What 
Christian Missions are doing in Japan.” 
Confining himself to the work of the 
American Church in the empire, he 


that the phrase might be modified. So, 
with all reverence, Japanese congrega- 
tions may be heard confessing that they 
have strayed away like lost horses and 
cows. With graphic touches, Bishop 
Partridge painted the picture of a Jap- 
anese temple, with followers of Buddha 
entering it singly and in groups in the 
early morning hours, and declared: “You 
cannot combat a five o’clock heathenism 
with a ten o’clock Christianity.” The 
Church in Japan is trying, and trying 
successfully, to build up strong native 
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THE PROCESSION ABOUT TO ENTER HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


The leading figures are: Rev. Dr. Hart, Rev. Dr. Anstice, Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Rev. Joshua 
Kimber on his left, Rev. Dr. McKim 


pointed out that she was standing first 
of all for a positive faith and a present 
Christ. She is helping the Japanese to 
accept and find inspiration in the Church 
historical; she has little use for the 
faith geographical. So far as possible, 
and whenever no principle is compro- 
mised, the Church is adopting and adapt- 
ing the native point of view. When the 
translation of the Prayer-book was 
under way, the question came up as to 
how best to express the sentence in the 
General Confession, “We have erred and 
strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep.” 
The Japanese pointed out that there 
were no sheep in the empire, and begged 


congregations with their own leaders, 
clerical and lay, with their own organi- 
zations for the extension of the King- 
dom. Only so can the needs of the situ-. 
ation be supplied. 


The World - Wide Work of the 
Church of England” 


As the last speaker, the Bishop of St. 
Albans took up the “Present Work of 
the Church of England in Foreign 
Lands.” Turning to the past for the 
historical background, he pointed out 
that the eighteenth century had largely 
passed before any kind of mission work 
was formally undertaken by the Church 
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of England among heathen people, with 
the exception of the Indians of North 
America. Although the S. P. G. had 
been established in 1701, its work had 
been confined almost exclusively to the 
English-speaking people of the Colonies. 
Even as late as 1811, thirteen years after 
the formation of the OC. M. S., the com- 
bined income of the S. P. G. and the 
C. M. S. was only $50,000. In 1851, this 
income had risen to $1,000,000, and 
twenty years later it was $1,250,000. 
The greatest development has come in 
the last twenty-five years, and in 1906 
the combined income of these two so- 
cieties was just short of $3,000,000. But 
the Church of England has numerous 
other enterprises under way. There is 
the Melanesian Mission in the South 
Seas, the great Universities Mission to 
Central Africa, the Australian missions 
and the Oxford and Cambridge missions 
in India. When gifts received from all 
these sources are taken into account, it 
appears that the people of the Church of 
England are giving about $4,000,000 a 
year for the extension of the Church 
abroad. Large as this sum seems, the 
bishop felt that it was too small when he 
remembered that the Government in- 
come tax of a penny on the pound pro- 
duces an annual revenue of $200,000,000. 
Side by side with the missionary so- 
cieties as one of their most efficient aux- 
iliaries is the great British and Foreign 
Society, which is now publishing the 
Bible, or parts of it, in 400 different 
tongues and dialects. 

The work of the Church of England 
may be found throughout the world. The 
S. P.. G. still does much for English- 
speaking people in the British colonies 
and dependencies. Both it and.the C. M. 
S. are reaching vast heathen populations 
in those colonies, by the work among the 
Kaffirs and Zulus in South Africa, or 
among the aborigines in Australia, and 
in India with its 300,000,000 of souls. 
In China and Japan, the English Church 
is taking her place by the side of other 
Christian bodies. To many people the 


progress of the missionary enterprise 
may seem slow, but Bishop Jacob chal- 
lenged anyone to mention any period of 
Church history in which the progress of 
the Church had been more steady and 
sound than in India. There are as many 
Christian people in India to-day as there 
were in the whole world at the time of 
the Council of Nice. 

As illustrations of mission progress, 
Bishop Jacob emphasized the great de- 
velopment and importance of the work of 
women among women. ‘Turning to a 
single mission, Uganda, in Central Af- 


-rica, he pointed out how in less than 


thirty years the number of baptized 
Christians in the Church of England 
mission had risen to 57,000. These peo- 
ple have built their own churches and 
are supplying and supporting native 
workers. Already the Uganda Church is 
a great missionary power; having re- 
ceived the message from the white Chris- 
tians of Europe, it is passing it on 
through the black clergy to neighboring 
regions. When another century shall 
have rolled around, the bishop declared 
that the great dark continent will have 
the light in every part, for not only is 
the Church of England working in north 
and south, not only is she penetrating 
into Hausaland and the Soudan, but 
other Christian people, English and 
American, Baptists, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists and others, are in many places do- 
ing telling work. This is especially true 
in India. Are we to have only these non- 
episcopal American missions in India? 
asked the bishop, suggesting by implica- 
tion at least his own conviction. that it 
would be desirable for the American 
Church to undertake work in the Indian 
Empire. If the non-episcopal bodies in 
America continue to send their mission- 
aries to India as they have been doing 
in the last twenty years, in another cen- 
tury India would be largely Christian, 
but that achievement would be more 
largely due to America than to England, 

With a noble appeal that the Church- 
men of America and England should 
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work in generous and untiring co- 
operation for the extension of Christ’s 


Kingdom, Bishop Jacob closed a stimu- 
lating meeting. 


IV. THE MEN’S MISSIONARY THANK-OFFERING 
October 9th 


CTOBER 9th, 1907, is a day 
long to be remembered in the 
history of the Church in the 
United States. From it may 

be dated the beginning of new and larger 
things in the united work of men. Near- 
ly one thousand men were present in 
Holy Trinity Church at eight o’clock in 
the morning, when Bishop Tuttle, ac- 
companied by the Bishop-coadjutor of 
New York, the Bishops of Virginia, 
Georgia, Michigan City, Tokyo, the 
Philippines and Salt Lake; the Rev. Drs. 
Lloyd and Gravatt, and the Rey. H. R. 
Hulse, entered the chancel. More than 
seventy bishops were seated, without 
vestments, in the choir seats, and still 
others were sitting with their delegations 
in the body of the church. The proces- 
sional was Bishop Doane’s “Ancient of 
Days,” sung with fine spirit. At the 
conclusion of the hymn Bishop Tuttle 
began the Communion Office, Bishop 
Gibson reading the Epistle, and Bishop 
Greer the Gospel. Then occurred such 
a scene as has never before been wit- 
nessed in the American Church. A 
dozen or more ushers began receiving 
the Men’s Thank-offering. The alms 
basins were soon piled high with envel- 
opes, pledges and bills. Here was the 
culmination of nearly three years of 
work on the part of hundreds of men, 
acting in co-operation with the central 
committee. 

Mr. George C. Thomas, as treasurer 
-of the committee, received the offering 
at the head of the chancel steps and car- 
ried it to Bishop Greer, who in turn 
placed it in the hands of the Presiding 
Bishop, while the congregation sang 
“Praise God, from Whom all blessings 
flow.” Then the Communion Service 
proceeded with simple dignity. The 
communion hymn, “And now, O Father, 


mindful of the love,” was admirably 
sung. 

The bishops received first, and then 
for fully half an hour a compact column 
of men pressed steadily forward through 
the middle aisle to the altar. There were 
few absentees among the deputies, and 
many clergymen and laymen were pres- 
ent who had evidently come to Rich- 
mond primarily to join in this service 
of thanksgiving and consecration. The 
voice of the venerable and vigorous Pre- 
siding Bishop touched responsive chords 
in many hearts as he said the closing 
prayers. Then the procession left the 
church while the congregation, with deep 
feeling, sang “O God, our help in ages 
past.” 


The Evening Meeting 


With the uplifting service of the 
morning in mind, it was natural that the 
deputies and visitors should gather by 
thousands in the auditorium for the 
evening addresses. Many of the bish- 


ops, clergy and laity were on the plat-— 


form when Bishop Gibson called the 
meeting to order and announced the 
opening hymn, “Ten thousand times ten 
thousand.” After the Creed and prayers 
Bishop Tuttle took the chair. In 
his own inimitable way, he expressed 
three hopes. He would have busy men 
appreciate the fact that Christian dis- 
cipleship and obedience are qualities es- 
sential to the welfare of the Nation. 
He would have all men and boys loyal 
and faithful servants of their Lord. 
And, finally, he would have their service 
find its motive and its power in love. 
Referring to the words on the Jackson 
monument: “There is Jackson, standing 


like a stone wall,” he urged that “every — 


man and boy should stand in stone-wall 
strength for the Master.” 
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The Present Need 


As the first appointed speaker, Bishop 
Peterkin carried the meeting at once to 
a high plane. God has blessed us 
mightily. The feeble company of James- 
town island has become a great Nation; 
from the rude chapel in the wilderness 
has come a vigorous Church set as a city 
on a hill. Fitting as it is to be thankful 
for the past, present duty must not be 
forgotten. The Church or Nation that 
lives on its past and keeps its blessings 
to itself is destined to ruin and decay. 
‘Whatever else we may do in this M. T. 
O. year, let us not lie back and congratu- 
late ourselves. There is danger in con- 
templating tables of statistics, whether 
of communicants or offerings. The ag- 
gressive spirit is the present need. True, 
the battle is the Lord’s; but that fact does 
not suspend the law of human endeavor. 
A “Hold the fort” brand of religion 
wont do to-day. So the call comes not 
only for gifts of money, but for the gift 
of self. As we give ourselves to Christ, 
He gives us to the world. 


A Layman’s Experience with 
the M. T. O. 


When Mr. George Wharton Pepper 
was called upon to speak as the secre- 
tary of the central committee, he was 
greeted with prolonged applause. The 
committee had come, he said, to the cul- 
mination of its work. There were times 
when he was inclined to believe that the 
committee had been appointed in 1607, 
and had been at work ever since. Just 
what its members would be able to do 
with their time and surplus energy, now 
that they could no longer take the M. T. 
O. about with them in daily life, he did 
not know. Then, turning to an inter- 
pretation of the M. T. O., he pointed out 
that it had never been intended as a lay- 
man’s movement exclusively. As indi- 
cated by the resolution of the General 
Convention establishing it, it was an en- 
deavor to unite the men, both clergy and 
laity, in a common effort for the glory 


of God. Much to the regret of the com- 
mittee, many clergymen had insisted on 
holding aloof. 

Nor was it an effort to raise $1,000,000, 
or primarily to raise money at all. It 
was a campaign for men. It sought to 
bring sight and hearing to those who 
had not seen the vision of a world to be 
won, or heard the call of the distressed. 
In passing, Mr. Pepper commented upon 
the designation of a larger part of the 
offering. Designated gifts seemed to 
him like gifts with strings attached. 
“Next time we make an offering,” he 
said, “let it be entirely undesignated, a 
great offering with all elements of per- 
sonal preference eliminated.” The ap- 
plause that greeted the appeal indicated 
clearly the conviction of the audience. 

Referring to some of the experiences 
of the committee, Mr. Pepper said he 
had met some bishops—he referred, of 
course, only to the absent—who seemed 
to be indifferent, and many clergy whose 
fear that too much money might go out 
of the parish Jed them into an attitude 
of opposition. He had seen some dio- 
ceses begin the campaign with large ex- 
pectations and then, as time went on, 
their estimate of their own ability 
dwindled sadly. In spite of the best 
effort of the central committee, only a 
fraction of the men of the Church had 
been reached. And thus for two reasons 
the men are still ignorant of the mean- 
ing and method of the Church’s mission, 
and many of the clergy are not sufficient- 
ly interested to teach them. But all the 
blame must not be parcelled out to the 
clergy. Laymen are leaving their rectors 
to do the work of the laity, as well as 
their own, with the result that the life 
of many a parish priest becomes a mere 
struggle for parochial existence. He is 
effectually prevented from having any 
adequate outlook. He had seen the 
shortcoming of the laymen in their fre- 
quent reliance upon circular letters in- 
stead of the personal canvass for the 
offering. “I tell you, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Pepper, with vigorous emphasis and 
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contagious humor, “the mimeographed 
letter as a means of arousing spiritual 
enthusiasm is an utter failure.” 

Yet there was another side. He re- 
called a Western Massachusetts parish 
where thirty-eight men had conducted a 
thorough canvass. From that parish 
came one of the largest offerings, in 
relative amount. It was the gift of a 
young man employed in a factory, who 


group of separated and detached par- 
ishes. The men must engage in com- 
mon work. He was tired of the High 
Churchman who talks much of catholic- 
ity and unity, but does little to extend 
Christ’s Kingdom upon earth. He was 
tired of the Low Churchman who in a 
fit of pious enthusiasm sends a mission- 
ary to the front and then forgets he is 
there. He was tired of the Broad 
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Bishops Graves and Gailor leading, Bishops Hall and Cheshire neat 


brought $60 to his rector. When asked 


to reconsider and give a smaller sum. 


more nearly in keeping with his re- 
sources, his reply was, “No, I have thought 
it all over carefully, and this seems to me 
the chance of a lifetime.” The gifts, 
too, from some of the mission fields, in- 
dicated keen appreciation of the privi- 
lege of giving. 

Turning to some lessons the commit- 
tee had learned, Mr. Pepper regretted 
that there was so little unity. The 
Church is a congeries of independent 
dioceses, and each diocese seems to be a 


Churchman who preaches about the 
brotherhood of man and in _ practice 
limits his sense of brotherhood to. those 
with whom he can discuss academic ques- 
tions over a cigar. 

In the second place, experience had 
taught that with the effort to enlist the 
men there should go the endeavor.to 
claim the allegiance of the rising genéra- 
tion for the cause of missions. Let there 
be more mission study, especially for the 
lads in our schools and parishes. Final- 
ly, the members of the committee were 
more than ever convinced that the es- 


a 
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sence of Christianity is personal devo- 
tion to the Christ and His purposes. 
“By your life of service, gentlemen,” 
said Mr. Pepper, in a stirring closing ap- 
peal, “regenerate the Church and redeem 
the Nation, which cannot long exist if 
we are untrue to our forefathers’ God.” 


Reviving the Past 


After the singing of the hymn, 
“Jesus shall reign,” had in a measure 
relieved the tension of the audience as 
it followed Mr. Pepper, Bishop Greer 
was called upon. To commemorate a 
past event is not merely to review, but 
to revive it. That is what the Church is 
trying to do in this Jamestown year. 
She is seeking to liberate the Christian 
faith, that the settlers brought, into our 
modern life first, as it concerns the in- 
dividual and then as it concerns the Na- 
tion. The faith must, indeed, be de- 
fined and defended; so Christian apolo- 
getics are useful; but more important 
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continent has been conquered. What 
for? What is the Nation to be? Shall 


we make it a Nation whose charac- 
teristic is the spirit of social service— 
a Nation with an aristocracy not of 
birth or of wealth, but the aristocracy 
of a people whose standard rule of man- 
hood is the stature of Jesus Christ? The 
Church is calling now to laymen to give 
themselves to seeking first the Kingdom 
of God. She calls upon them to vitalize 
their faith in the lives of their fellows, 
and in the life of the Nation, and then 
to make it the faith of the world. The 
Church cannot be truly Christian and 
the Nation cannot be truly American un- 
less both Church and Nation are true 
to the spirit of the great missionary 
commission. For missionary work can 
bind the world together as no Peace 
Congress ever will. “Have you the vis- 
ion to see the dawning light? Have you 
faith enough and courage and enterprise 
enough to go and establish in this and 
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Kinsolving and Moreland, Funsten and Edsall 
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still, 
it must be 
experienced and 
practised. Since the 
Jamestown days, a whole 
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in all 

lands the 

Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ?” 


What the Men Gave 


When Mr. Thomas was called upon to 
announce the amount of the offering, he 
was given a genuine ovation. His face 
betokened good news and the audience 
listened eagerly as he expressed the ap- 
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preciation of the committee of the work 
of the Rev. H. R. Hulse, of St. Mary’s, 
New York, whose parish had given him 
leave of absence for two years, that he 
might serve as travelling secretary. It 
was singular, he thought, that the cen- 
tral committee should have been com- 
posed of one David and two Georges. 
He assumed that the David had been 
chosen in order that he might over- 
throw the Goliath of indifference and 
selfishness. As for the Georges, he 
would undertake to say, for Mr. Pepper 
and himself, they had certainly seen the 
dragon. He took pleasure in saying 
that not a cent given for the M. T. O. 
would be used for the expenses of the 
movement. They had been provided for 
by special contributions—from what 
source the best informed in the audience 
could easily guess. Then Mr. Thomas 
read the amounts given in each diocese, 
as shown by this table: 


PS Da Gh crane shia coat etaieee kanes’ 5... 101,50 
AAV AIN a Sacuststs elaketarsie erence) elas 684.97 
Alaska (on the way)......... 250.00 
ASD AIG eee arene tarese cists wed ejereue-aielcons 8,142.02 
SR VERGTISIG core wre. bn une call a ene wipe 1,083.15 
SAA VAL DG Sareea ani ohne centro. sue oneei ens 734.70 
BOLO Sastre ose Che oosabieaiere heme 320.00 
Galifornidia oases ace stator teetens 2,504.39 
Cape Palmas and Parts Adjacent 296.50 
entra] “New York. 22.0). sj... 3,109.62 
Central Pennsylvania.......... 5,097.86 
OHICA Oe siije son. Movalevetete my sinew cK bre 6,058.93 
GOlorada: veers cesta e wie = pa ojonetenens 1,069.14 
Connecticut. cre chores cetanene ise ave 13,127.54 
fat SR escuchar Oe Cas Or omens 230.07 
Pallas! citche wie stuns oo ecaleie ee aes 431.51 
Pelawhte ry vaca ss Dateieniy 0 0r 3,576.24 
DUR ais ies Me relies ete vere ees 2,921.33 
Hast Carolina......-...s+.++. 1,429.75 
Basco nite stsivesAei ep allcteiens uate io or lo tertay 320.01 
BLOvIC awa tore shar a-ovelatete ere: e oie stony 3,000.00 
BONG) QW UAC i emisies cite cee = wee 10,206.75 
GEOL eta macs tetalvalss ~bereneteee ase © 2,854.58 
FLAW OW, boty tes ctnatredscoiciee eeenesi 112.00 
Harrisburg feaee pists ene Gaieteegel ss 12,007.57 
FIOM OMI As oe ci eatee ss ee eae 869.85 
shavabeehak haved ht COirmen ICS Doers ss 6,297.51 
TOW Bierce ict agate eteke's e'asunpel Mane 653.06 
TC ORBH Ao ota e ohe serePuus ns, 0d area. si aane 505.50 
eae SMOILY R  amietawite le etoretas wats 680.00 
ROTI CKY: eriva tia be evpidtotetatwiay ernie 1,302.21 
VIO) “sire sewn Fava hwcarisy « stustieie. po ps 65.00 
TAVADIIG chia cia gis e086 athe 6 wierd ae 903.00 
18 sp built (oy SMW Race TO CREO OU chiG'S 512.38 
Tong: Telamd o 5:9s's sisus nian skins 23,030.05 
Los Angeles ...... sg Were 1,738.37 
Moni alan Bet cits vieun tla’ camer ter atenn i 853.08 
MAING: ses aie sre 6) Sasi aN 6)¥ guSns pas 1,090.45 
Marquette ais. 6 esa iciwls oleic eee 195.60 
Marry land. tec sratesc\e atpiatavely isis 4,417.42 
UMASSACIUROULS: jsiccsimuniiem ets oe lace 53,728.51 
Mexico ..... via aren Seale ews 8.60 


Michigan 1 ovaielets ste shs.0) seen sie 1,677.25 
Michigan City .......«sseseee 268.71 
Milwaukee 2... cc0 eee e crews 455.07 
Minnesota, 2.0 06 sis.5 dstews « ta miie 1,487.00 
MiAssSisGh EDI. wrelow do w eekeieeta « mus 400.00 
Missourl "2 cccistiio ne apr eran 2,659.10 
Montana «. vs¢.08 one woke a eae 1,168.50 
Nebraska. beeen ecient a 621.77 
NeWOAEK jais6 es Tae ts ee? 7,853.70 
New Hampshire.... .....++%+ 1,051.20 
New Jerseyals S053 hi es ht ee 7,625.20 
New Mexiod... fences espero: = 235.81 
New  York::4 chose cece ce - 205,422.75 
North Caroling 27.2%. «© ees on: 1,255.67 
North Dakota .<. 6e“<n0d cutee 805.80 
OHI6™ ss + soto te eee tae es 9,350.00 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory.. 260.00 
Oly Mm pigs von, ave itor oer ae 2,381.30 
OPE ROR © eras srs ate eral atte a rete 3,101.38 
Petinsyl Vania | 3% ows es a gute se 242,079.42 
The Philippimes.......-...ss.. 236.93 
PLPCSDUP SH © ieacs: ec Sore te falter Clete) Be 8,195.34 
Porto Ried «ict: adieaiowtante-> me miele pe 114.27 
Quincy * 2045 . Soe ee eres 556.40 
Rhode: Island. cos ie ees, 6,099.28 
Sacrament, . .. doe a. oe fenla pe Ss od 21,938.33 
Salina cc. somite aisha patel wists 100.00 
Salt Bake 2-3oh sieve ie histone ees 550.76 
Shavighal .% 4. compile ntact ee 105.55 
South Carols. 6 eee cee wr erawce 2,009.26 
South Dakota soso... 5s oneeeete 900.09 
Southern > Brawl, oa2.2 22 ...catess 515.00 
Southern” Picrida. 22.25... . 20 458.02 
Southern cOnio . .)<. cake os eee we 3,345.07 
Southern Virginia.....:....... 8,307.87 
Spokane’ .-... casey ate wus en ce = as 121.85 
Springfield, We smear © © oes 3,801.85 
TONNESHOG © crsieciue se sin eate se te 1,404.95 
TP Ox ay concen atenteites a ae 0s sai 315.00 
PORYO cteyatade srotaiate wislene e's 6 6k elise. 50.00 
W6rmionceg.nae aioe ee dr oisalerateloreteds 459.25 
MEESIBIAD cel ferae < lerem aces eee eee 5,866.86 
Washington i610 2-7-oietens eer eles 6,518.27 
Western Massachusetts........ 4,824.77 
Western Michigan............. 608.75 
Western New York........... 5,922.90 
Wrest "ROkGS se 0 crore in ceca arene 1,189.40 
West. Vin ein aie «deter siersc ete ieee 7,539.21 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew.... 161.99 
Churches in Europe........... 82.00 
Miscellgneous «das <isv cb eelele sie 1,148.22 

Totalacctteoeseiesecen oy $760,213.12 


“Can we not raise right here and 
now,” said Mr. Thomas—“$15,000, so 
that, with the $225,000 the women will 
surely give, the grand total of offerings 
at this Convention may be an even mil- 
lion of dollars?’ The assurance was im- 
mediately given of a $15,000 guarantee. 
Then once more Mr. Thomas came to 
the front with, “Now let us make it a 
million from the men alone.” 

The Doxology was sung, the Presiding 
Bishop gave his blessing, and thus ended 
one of the most notable occasions the 
Church in the United States has ever 
known. 
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ANOTHER SECTION OF THE PROCESSION RETURNING FROM THE OPENING SERVICE 


then Bishops Hare (at the curb) and Mills, of Ontario, Randolph and Gar 


Bishop Whitaker leading ; 
Brewer, Johnston and Adams, Ferguson and Walker 


ett, 


Cour 


» OCTOBHR 2ND 


Peterkin and Penick 


tesy, 


The Churchman 


, Talbot and 
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V. THREE PHASES OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
October 13th 


HE second mass meeting ar- 
ranged by the Richmond Com- 
mittee in conjunction with the 
Board of Missions was held in 

St. Paul’s Church on the evening of 
October 13th, for the consideration of 
the Church’s work among the Negroes, 
the needs of the Church in San Fran- 
cisco, and the part which the laymen 
may take in furthering the missionary 
enterprise. 


Achievements and Ideals 


The Rey. Samuel H. Bishop, Secretary 
of the American Church Institute for 
Negroes, was asked as the first speaker 
to tell something of the achievements 
and plans of the Institute. It was, he ex- 
plained, the outcome of the conviction of 
members of the Board of Missions that 
the educational work among the Negroes 
of the South would be greatly strength- 
ened if some of the leading institutions 
were co-ordinated. St. Augustine’s, 
Raleigh, had been selected as a type of 
a normal school; St. Paul’s, Lawrence- 
ville, as the type of an industrial school; 
and the Bishop Payne Divinity-school 
as the type of a theological seminary. 
With the consent of the trustees and the 
executive heads of these institutions, 
they had been grouped under a common 
management which in no way interferes 
with their detailed administration. 
Through this co-ordination, it is possible 
that a stronger presentation of the char- 
acter and efficiency of the educational 
work can be made to the Church than if 
each institution makes its own appeal 
separately. As a matter of detail, one 
admirable thing accomplished has been 
the appointment for the group as direc- 
tor of agriculture of a young Negro who 
until recently was on the teaching staff 
at Cornell University. The members of 
the Institute believe that the social and 
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moral welfare of the Negro is in large 
measure identified with his residence on 
the land as against his residence in 
cities. 

Mr. Bishop pointed out that, of the 
121 graduates of St. Augustine’s, only 
two had been known to make either a 
moral or economic failure of their lives. 
It has helped to supply principals for 
four Negro schools, forty teachers in 
public schools and eleven teachers in 
high schools. St. Paul’s, Lawrenceville, 
with 1,300 graduates, is able to point 
to 87 per cent. who may be classed as 
successful. Among the plans of the In- 
stitute, Mr. Bishop emphasized educa- 
tion of the hand as well as the head, 
the making of good teachers, the effort 
to secure an increase of the ministry, 
and especially by means of all practical 
expedients to develop the agricultural 
possibilities of the Negroes. 


San Francisco’s Trials and Hopes 


Bishop Nichols began his address upon 
“The Church in San Francisco: Its Ex- 
perience, Its Needs and Its Hopes,” by 
remarking that while .a period of 300 
years has furnished the theme and the 
material for much of the speaking at the 
Convention, the events of three-quarters 
of a minute were responsible for his sub- 
ject and what he would say about it. 
San Francisco’s experience had been one 
of disaster and disablement unparalleled 
in history, but it had also been an ex- 
perience of the power of brotherhood in 
the Church. The bishop gratefully ac- 
knowledged the kindness that had been 
shown by Churchmen and congrega- 
tions in all parts of the country, who, 
within a day or two after the disaster, 
began sending relief in sums large and 
small. 

San Francisco’s needs are large almost 
beyond computation. The New York 


oe 
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Board of Underwriters estimates that the 
total loss was $1,000,000,000; the insur- 
ance received was $180,000,000. In 
other words, the average man who lost 
$100 received $18 in return. This con- 
dition bears with especial hardship 
upon the Church, since the people of the 
present generation have already built 
one set of churches, and in some cases 
debts were resting upon them. To have 
seven churches, a hospital and an orphan- 
age and a divinity-school destroyed, in- 
volving a total loss of $600,000, presents 
- a condition which the Church in San 
Francisco cannot meet in itself. 

In response to the appeal made by the 
members of the California Commission, 
acting at the suggestion of the Board of 
Missions, about $100,000 has been given 
in the East for church erection as dis- 
tinct from church relief, while pledges 
amounting to $105,000 are subject to 
certain conditions. The local gifts of 
land and for rebuilding have been or will 
shortly be made to the amount of 
$450,000. <A total fund of $1,000,000 is 
needed to do efficiently what ought to be 
done. Appalling as the present outlook 
is in many respects, the Church in San 
Francisco looks forward to the time 
when churches shall be rebuilt and when 
parochial life shall be re-established on 
an even stronger basis than before the 
disaster. San Francisco has a vision of 
beautiful. buildings rising to replace 
those destroyed, but it does not ask the 
country at large to meet this expense in 
full. The only help it asks is for the 


erection of bare walls and a roof. Com- 
plete equipment and adornment will 
come later and will be provided for by 
the San Francisco people as, through a 
period of years, they recuperate from the 
present condition. Congregations that 
formerly worshipped in beautiful 
churches are now gathering in wooden 
shacks, costing, in some instances, no 
more than $800 or $900. These build- 
ings have been erected to meet the pres- 
ent emergency; they must be replaced at 
the earliest possible date, if the Church 
is to retain her hold and deepen her in- 
fluence in the city. 


The Laymen of the Middle West 


Mr. Edward P. Bailey, of Chicago, out- 
lined the beginnings and development of 
the Laymen’s Forward Movement of the 
Middle West. He declared that its pur- 
poses, among other things, were to enlist 
the laity in aggressive work for Church 
extension; to convince the conservative 
or indifferent vestrymen that the sending 
of money out of the parish for mission- 
ary purposes strengthened rather than 
weakened the local church; to assure 
timid clergy if they would only present 
the missionary cause confidently to their 
people, the response would be far beyond 
their expectation; and finally, with mis- 
sions as a war cry and missions as a 
watchword, to bring the whole body of 
the Church’s members into active par- 


ticipation in the campaign for the ex- 


tension of Christ’s Kingdom. 


VI. THE CHURCH’S DIVERSE WORK 
October 17th 


N Thursday evening, October 
17th, the series of remark- 
able missionary mass meetings 
held during the General Con- 

vention was brought to a close by simul- 
taneous services in Holy Trinity and All 
Saints’ churches. The speakers were the 


same in both cases, but the addresses 
came in different order. As each speaker 
finished, he slipped from the chancel and 
was driven to the other church. Al- 
though the two Houses of the General 
Convention were holding a night session, 
and although many of the visitors had 
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left Richmond, good congregations were 
present in each church. Bishop Tuttle 
presided at Holy Trinity, Bishop Brooke 
at All Saints’. 


The Menace of Mormonism 


Bishop Spalding, whose subject was 
“The Chureh’s Work in Mormon Com- 
munities and Mining Camps,” reminded 
the congregation that he had been given 
two distinct subjects to speak about, for 
Mormons are never found in mining 
camps. They are distinctly an agricul- 
tural people, who have been taught to 
avoid mining enterprises. Then, begin- 
ning with Joseph Smith’s vision, he 
traced some of the distinctive features of 
Mormonism, emphasizing its purely ma- 
terial conception of God and of human 
life. Mormon philosophy might be 
summed up in the sentence, “What man 
is, God once was; what God is now, man 
shall be.” Mormon communities present 
a field whose difficulties are probably un- 
equalled anywhere in the world. Mis- 
sionaries who have worked in Asiatic 
countries have given their deliberate 
opinion that Mormonism presents a more 
difficult problem to the Church than 
heathenism, just because it claims to be 
founded on a more perfect revelation of 
Christian truth. Glaring as are its 
errors, and detrimental as are its prac- 
tices to individual and social life, it is 
not the policy of the Church to enter 
upon a campaign of denunciation. That 
has been tried by other Christian people, 
and has failed. Mormons and Mormon- 
ism deserve fair play, and the Church in 
Utah proposes to give it to them. The 
bishop then described the excellent work 
done in one of the larger centres of Mor- 
mon education by two young clergymen 
who are living and working together, 
opening their home to the students, cul- 
tivating friendly relations, joining in 
student sports, taking part in the debat- 
ing societies and generally trying to 
bring to bear upon the life of the place 


the uplifting influence of Christian man- 
hood. Such centres should be multi- 
plied. They seem to be the only efficient 
way of working out the solution of a 
difficult situation. 

Turning to the work in the mining 
camps, Bishop Spalding spoke especially 
of the great development in mining in- 
terests in Nevada, pointing out that at 
the present time it has a larger popula- 
tion than ever before in its history. A 
mining camp may flourish to-day, and 
may be nothing but a deserted town with 
a small group of discouraged people to- - 
morrow. This fact makes the work 
especially difficult, and requires a larger 
outlay than is the case in agricultural or 
industrial communities. When things 
go well in a mining camp, the men as a 
rule are prepared to support the Church 
liberally, but almost without exception, 
if good work is to be done, the plant 
must be provided from the outside. 


Hlome Missions in the Pacific 


Bishop Restarick spoke of that part of 
the mission field “Where East and West 
Meet, at the Cross-Roads of the Pacific.” 
By the aid of a map, he showed how the 
Hawaiian Islands occupy the centre of 
the great Pacific area which promises to 
be the scene of the most interesting and 
significant international developments of 
the next century. Here gather the repre- 
sentatives of many races; the Chinese, 
Japanese and Koreans are especially 
numerous. Living as they do in the 
midst of associations that are largely 
Christian, marked results can be brought 
about in a much less time than in the 
home lands of these people. The bishops 
in China say that the Hawaiian Chinese 
are at least five generations ahead of 
their countrymen at home. The Oriental 
population is now far in excess of’ the 
Hawaiian population. This means in 
effect that the islands have been re- 
heathenized. Congregational mission- 
aries, who reached the Hawaiian Islands 
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in 1821, and their successors, accom- 
plished wonderful results among the 
native people, so that by 1870 the islands 
were practically Christian. The heavy 
migration of Orientals has changed this 
condition. The bishop closed his address 
with a plea for $30,000 to be added to the 
$15,000 already secured in the islands 
for the erection of new buildings for 
St. Andrew’s Priory School for Girls. 


Lhe Church’s Gift to Brazil 

The Rev. William Cabell Brown, p.p., 
of Brazil, told something of “The 
Church’s Contribution to a South Ameri- 
ean Republic.” After outlining briefly 
the circumstances leading to the begin- 
ning of the Brazil mission, he pointed 
out the principles upon which it has been 
conducted. First, the occupation of 
strong centres, working out from them 
into the surrounding towns. The result 
of this has been the establishment of a 
number of vigorous congregations. It 
may fairly be said that the Church is 
strongly intrenched in some of the most 
important cities in southern Brazil. Not 
only are congregations gathering regu- 
larly for Christian worship, but they are 
organized much as our congregations in 
the home land, with vestries, guilds and 
brotherhoods. 

In the second place, emphasis has been 
laid upon the necessity for a native min- 
istry, and wonderful results have been 
accomplished in the sixteen years the 
mission has been at work. The staff of 
foreigners has never exceeded four; 
there are at present nine Brazilian 
priests and deacons, with eleven young 
men in training in the divinity-school. 
Brazil asks only for a sufficient number 
of men from this country to train and 
direct the men who are to be the moral 
leaders of their own people. 

In the third place, self-support has 
been insisted upon as an essential feature 
of the native Church. Last year the 
1,000 communicants in Brazil gave an 
average of $13 each. In places where 


there.are resident clergy, the average was 
from $30 to $35 a communicant, fully 
50 per cent. larger than the average in 
this country, while one Brazilian congre- 
gation had reached in its gifts an 
average of $75 for each communicant. 
The Church has contributed to Brazil 
a complete organization adapted to the 
needs of the ‘people; and the “Bible and 
the Book of Common Prayer in their 
own tongue, and it is helping to break 
down the «materialism and_ infidelity 
which for generations have had some of 
the best Brazilian families in their grasp. 


Missions Fundamental 

Bishop McVickar made the closing ad- 
dress on “Missions the Measure of Chris- 
tian Vitality.” He had met people who 
look upon work for missions as a matter 
of individual taste and preference. They 
forget that when the Church ceases to 
reach out to the regions beyond it will 
begin to wither and die. The man who 
calls himself a Christian and in the next 
breath disclaims any interest in missions 
has no right to the name. Referring 
eloquently to Bishop Rowe, whose ab- 
sence from the Convention has been 
deeply regretted, Bishop MeVickar 
stressed the contribution made to the 
spiritual life of the Church by her heroic 
pioneers, and insisted that those who 
stay behind are just as responsible for 
the success of the cause as those sent to 


‘the front. 


HE mission at Anking, China, needs 
an additional clergyman, and a 
layman as teacher in St. Paul’s High 
School. No other clergyman in the Dis- 
trict of Hankow has as many native 
workers or as many stations to supervise 
as the Rev. E. J. Lee of Anking. His 
furlough is due in 1908. Mr. McCarthy, 
the headmaster of St. Paul’s, has no for- 
eign assistant. His furlough is due in 
1909. Unless there is someone to take 
up the work, St. Paul’s School is certain 
to suffer a serious setback. 


THE PILGRIMAGE VISITORS IN FRONT OF THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
AT LAWRENCEVILLE 


A PILGRIMAGE TO LAWRENCEVILLE 


N Monday, October 21st, a large 
party of deputies and visitors 
to the General Convention 
went to Lawrenceville for a 

day at St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial 
School. Arriving about noon, the party 
went first to the new Delafield Memorial 
Chapel, where prayers for missions were 
said. After they had seen the students 
in their new dining-hall, the visitors were 


entertained at a luncheon prepared by- 


the girls of the cooking department. 
The menu was typical of Virginia: “Old 
Virginia fried chicken, Old Virginia 
ham, pickles, potato-salad, ice-cream, cof- 
fee, cocoa, tea, cheese, crackers and 
fruit.” 

After luncheon a tour was made of the 
shops and departments in order that the 
visitors might see the school at work. 
The day closed with a meeting in the 
chapel at which the St. Paul’s chorus 
sang some of the old Negro melodies, 
and addresses were made by Bishops Mc- 
Vickar and Ferguson, Dr. Powell, a 
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member of the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, and the Rev. E. E. Miller, a 
former student of the school. 

Dr. Powell reminded the Northern 
visitors that while the Southern people 
appreciated the philanthropy of the peo- 
ple of the North, they understood the 
Negro better than the average resident of 
the North. The Southerner, as a matter 
of fact, is born and raised among the 
Negroes. Much has been said about the 
race question, but there is no race ques- 
tion, except in the case of the bad 
Negroes. He laid special emphasis upon 
the fact that no student or graduate of 
St. Paul’s has ever been arrested or tried 
for crime. 

Archdeacon Russell referred with 
pride to the fact that the memorial 
chapel in which the visitors were meet- 
ing, and the one permanent building so 
far on the ground, was erected by student 
labor, the brick as well as most of the 
other material going into it being manu- 
factured by the School. 


Announcements 


It is safe to say that every one left St. 
Paul’s convinced that its work for Negro 
people is of the best and that it ought to 
have larger support. Much appreciation 
was felt at the kindness of Mr. Robert C. 
Pruyn, one of the members of the Board 
of Missions, who serves upon the com- 
mittee for work among the Negroes, for 
his large share in making the arrange- 
ments for the visit. 


AFTER FORTY 
YEARS 


BY THE REV. ELLIOT H. THOMSON, D.D. 


UGUST 6th was a red-letter day 
with us of the old “Committee 
for the Translation of the 
Bible into the Shanghai Ver- 

nacular.” We met and finished the last 
chapter of the Old Testament. The last 
revision of the New Testament was fin- 
ished about two years ago. As it was a 
day of great joy to us, I have thought I 
might send a few lines to you that you 
may rejoice with us. 

This work, the translation of the 
whole Bible, was done as a side work. 
We have made several revisions of the 
New Testament, and many editions have 
been printed. When I arrived in China 
in 1859 (as near as I can remember at 
the moment), the Book of Genesis and 
a part of the Book of Exodus were all 
that was printed of the Old Testament. 
Of the New Testament, three of the 
Gospels and the Acts had been printed. 
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These were done by individual mission- 
aries, or two together. 

In 1864 or 1865 a committee was ap- 
pointed under the auspices of the Ameri- 
ean Bible Society. Two of this com- 
mittee still serve. We began on the 
New -‘Testament, and finished it. Then 
the Book of Exodus was completed, with 
Deuteronomy, the Psalms, Isaiah, and 
the Book of Daniel. The last two books 
were left with me to complete. Thus 
matters stood for some years, when it 
was felt that we must have the whole 
Bible in the vernacular. To hasten the 
work the committee was divided into 
two sections. ‘I'he above-named books 
were left for revision until the rest were 
finished. This work was completed 
August 6th, to our great joy, after over 
forty years of more or less continuous 
work. 


WHAT MAKES A MIS- 
SIONARY ? 


NE of the young laymen who sailed 
in August to join the staff of St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, writes: 
“We arrived in Shanghai just the day 
before the roll call at St. John’s, so that 
we could jump right into our work. We 
have put in a strenuous two weeks; but 
to such good purpose that at least one 
of us is gladder each day that he has 
chosen this as his life work. ‘The life 
here is so pleasant that I ask myself 
sometimes if I am a real missionary, 
with all the conditions so pleasant. I 
think maybe that I am if I accept my lot 
gratefully.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONCERNING THE MISSIONARIES 


Alaska . 


Mrs. F. B. Evans, on regular furlough, 
left Anvik August 22d, reached Seattle 
September 10th and arrived at her home 
in New Orleans, October 18th. 

Mrs. A. R. Hoare and children, who 
sailed. from Seattle on August 16th, 


reached her husband’s station at Tanana 


on September Ist. 


Miss Annie ©. Fartuine and Miss 
Jessie B. Alexander, who sailed from 
Seattle on August 10th, arrived at Fair- 
banks on September 4th and found Miss 
Emberley in very good health. 

Miss Atice AGNES GREEN, who sailed 


| 
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from Seattle on August 10th, reports her 
safe arrival at Anvik on September 11th. 

Miss AaNes Botster, who sailed from 
Seattle by the steamer Jefferson on 
August 26th, arrived at Tanana on Sep- 
tember 11th. 


Honolulu 
BisHorp Restarick, eoming to attend 
the General Convention, with his son 
sailed from Honolulu by the steamer 
Siberia on September 20th and arrived 
at San Francisco on the 26th, 


The Philippines 

Miss Eten T. Hicks, returning to 
duty after a furlough on account of ill- 
ness, left Philadelphia October 2d, and 
was joined there by Miss Julia H. Wood- 
ward and Miss Mabel F. Smith, whose 
appointments were announced last 
month. These ladies sailed from San 
Francisco by the steamer Siberia on 
October 9th en route for Manila. 


Shanghai 

Tue Rey. THomas Lowry Srvcuarr, 
who sailed from San Francisco on Au- 
gust 27th by the steamer Asia, arrived at 
Shanghai on September 21st. 

Dr. C. S. F. Lrycoxy, returning to the 
field after regular furlough, with his 
family left New York on October 15th 
and sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer Manchuria on the 24th. 

Mr. Weston O’Brien Harvie, Mr. 
Montgomery H. Throop and Mr. J. Ne- 
ville Major, who sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on August Sth, report their safe 
arrival at Shanghai on September 1st. 


Hankow 

Miss Auice M. Otark, returning to 
duty after leave of absence because of 
illness, sailed from New York by the 
steamer Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse on 
October 22d, purposing to leave South- 
ampton for Shanghai by the Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich on November 12th. 

Miss Sapa OC. Tomumson, who was ap- 
pointed at the June meeting, left New 
York on October 2d and sailed from San 
Francisco for Shanghai by the steamer 
Sikeria October 9th. 


Announcements 


Tokyo 

Tue Rey. A. W. Cooke and family and 
Miss Elizabeth G. Newbold, who sailed 
from Vancouver by the steamer Empress 
of India on September 2d, arrived at 
Yokohama on September 15th. Mr. 
Cooke is to be stationed at Sendai. 

Tue Rev. Wituiam H. Smart, return- 
ing to the field after leave of absence 
granted by the bishop, sailed from Liver- 
pool by the steamer Empress of Ireland 
on July 26th and, passing through the 
States, left Vancouver by the Empress 
of China on August 5th arriving at 
Yokohama on August 18th. 

Haiti 

InrorMATION has been received from 
Bishop Holly that on St. Michael and All 
Angels’ Day (September 29th) he ad- 
vanced to the priesthood the Rev. L. L. 
Paraison and the Rey. Leon Jones, and 
ordained to the diaconate Mr. Ville- 
valeix Coulanges. The candidates were 
presented by the Rey. P. E. Jones, who 
preached the ordination sermon. He and 
the Rev. Mr. Fargeau assisted the bishop 
in the laying-on of hands. The Rey. 
Mr. Paraison is stationed at Leogane 
and the Rev. Mr. Jones is in charge of 
the Church at Borgne. The Rev. Mr. 
Coulanges has been placed at Coustard. 


Mexico 

Tue Rey. L. M. A. Havanwovut, com- 
ing as a delegate to the General Con- 
vention, left Mexico by the steamer 
Monterey September 19th and arrived 
in New York on the 27th. 

Cuba 

Tue Rey, Francis pe SALLEs CaRROLL, 
returning to Cuba, sailed from New 
York by the steamer Havana on October 
12th and arrived at his station, Sagua la 
Grande, on the 18th. 

Miss Leonora M. Ketton, who sailed 
from New York on September 6th, re- 
ports her arrival at Guantanamo on the 
13th of that month. 

Miss Saran ©. Tuurston, who sailed 
from New York on September 26th 
reached her station, Havana, on Oc- 
tober 1st. 


THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


ST. ANDREW’S DAY 
(November 30th) 


HO art thou, that wouldst grave 
thy name 
Thus deeply on a brother’s 
heart? 
Look on this saint, and learn to frame 
Thy love-charm with true Christian 
art. 


First seek thy Saviour out, and dwell 
Beneath the shadow of His roof, 
Till thou hast scann’d His features well, 
And known Him for the Christ by 
proof. 


Such proof as they are sure to find, 
Who spend with Him their happy 
days, 
Clean hands, and a self-ruling mind 
Ever in tune for love and praise. 


Then, potent with the spell of Heaven, 
Go, and thine erring brother gain, 
Entice him home to be forgiven, 
Till he, too, see his Saviour plain. 


That so, before the judgment seat, 
Though changed and glorified each 
face, 
Not unremembered, ye may meet 
For endless ages to embrace. 


—John Keble. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


“We thank Thee’— 

For the many evidences during the 
General Convention of the deepening of 
the spirit of missions throughout the 
Church. 

For the opportunity of sharing in the 
work of building up Christian empires in 
the Far East. . 

For the triumphs of the Gospel among 
the Indians of our land. 

For the privilege of helping in the ef- 
fort to extend and strengthen the Church 
at home, especially in the Northwest, the 
Middle West, the Prairie States and the 
Southern mountains. 

For the life and example of Bishop 


Rowe, and all other missionaries who are > 


serving Thee in hard and lonely places. 


INTERCESSIONS 


“That it may please Thee”’— 


To fill the hearts of Thy people with 
such love toward Thee and for men, that 
they will freely and gladly give them- 
selves and their substance for the exten- 
sion of Thy Kingdom. 

To bless this our land, and to lead our 
people in the paths of peace, of right- 
eousness and of service, that they may 
be a light amongst the Nations. 

To pour out Thy Spirit upon the 
clergy called to be bishops in Western 
Colorado, Nevada, Wyoming and East- 
ern Oregon, that they may have wisdom 
and power and may, by their lives and 
labors, win the indifferent, the wayward 
and the sinful to live as Thy children. 

To put it into the hearts of the people 
‘of the Church to give generously for the 
erection of buildings needed in the mis- 
sion fields at home and abroad. 

To guide with Thy wisdom, guard 
with Thy power, and sustain with Thy 
presence all who in Thy Name have gone 
forth to make known the good news of 
Thy love. 


COLLECT 


Antiphon.—Cast thy bread upon the. 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days. 

V.—Not by might, nor by power: 

R.—But by My Spirit, saith the.Lord 


of Hosts. 


Let us Pray 


LORD Jesus Christ, who didst 
call Gentiles to Thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of Thy 

rising, hear our prayers, we beseech 
Thee, for the conversion of heathen 
lands to Thy Holy Faith, and grant Thy 
blessing and guidance to all who are 
working in them for Thee. 

Let Thy grace in fullest measure rest 
upon our brethren who work in the mis- 
sion fields of our own land, that many 
souls may by them be won over to the 
faith of Thy Holy Church. 

And to Thy whole Church vouchsafe 
the spirit of prayer and almsgiving, that 
many more laborers may go forth to 
gather in the harvest of the souls for 
whom Thou hast died, Who with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit livest and 
reignest, one God for ever and ever. 


Amen. 
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THe Woman's AvuXILIARY 


To the Board of Missions 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SHANGHAI BRANCH 


BY A. B. RICHMOND 


OST of the Christian women 
look forward to our annual 
meeting as the great event of 


the year. They talk about it 
for weeks beforehand, and many come 
long distances on wheelbarrows or on 
foot to attend it. This year it was held 
on May 30th, just at the end of a very 
encouraging and helpful conference of 
Bible-women. We hoped for an equally 
satisfactory Auxiliary meeting, and were 
not disappointed. It was a beautiful 
day, clear and bright, with a gentle 
breeze to temper the heat. As always, 
we began with the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, at 9:30, in St. John’s 
Pro-Cathedral, the church being well 
filled, though many of the women had to 
leave home very early in order to be on 
time. 

The business meeting was held in the 
large assembly-room of St. Mary’s Hall. 
Looking over that large room, crowded 
to the doors, we wished our good friends 
in America could see all those eager, in- 
terested women, and hear the hum of 
voices as friends greeted each other be- 
fore we settled down to the business of 
the morning. The meeting was called to 
order at eleven o’clock. We began with 
the hymn, “O Sion, haste,” beautifully 
translated into Chinese by Mrs. Pott, 
very well played by a girl from St. 
Mary’s Hall, and sung with spirit by the 
women. Then came the Auxiliary Col- 
lects, followed by Mrs. Graves’s address 
of welcome. Mrs. Pott read the minutes 
of last year’s meeting, and Miss Wood- 
ward gave us the treasurer’s report. 
Then came the roll-call by branches, the 


number of representatives ranging from 
fifty-five of the Sung-E We, the Holy 
Innocents’ Society of St. Mary’s Hall, 
to three from Sung-Kiang, where the 
Auxiliary has just been organized by our 
energetic and capable Mrs. Daung. 
After the roll-call came the reports, each 
branch reporting its work for the year 
and presenting its offering. We also had 
a report from the bed which the Auxil- 
iary supports in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. 
Various business matters came up and 
were disposed of, and when the meeting 
adjourned the women were invited to 
lunch at St. Mary’s Hall. 

At half-past two we all gathered in 
the church for the afternoon service. 
Evening Prayer was read, and addresses 
were made by Dr. Pott, and by our senior 
Chinese priest, the Rev. H. N. Woo. Tea 
was served on the lawn in front of the 
Training-school, and as the women sat 
around the tables Mr. Cooper took photo- 
graphs. A little later the women said 
good-by, and another annual meeting 
was over. 

We all thoroughly enjoy these days, 
and the women especially take such 
pleasure in them; the little break in 
their lives means so much to them, and 
they delight in beautiful St. John’s and 
in the opportunity of meeting each other. 
Each year more members are present; 
each year we have a larger offering; but 
better than all this, each year we see a 
truer understanding and a more earnest 
desire to help on the part of the women, 
who are realizing more and more that 
they are a part of the great whole, even 
“the Church which is His Body.” 
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THE TRIENNIAL IN RICHMOND 


ing of Friday, the 18th, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary kept its 
Triennial in Richmond. 

On that first Wednesday and the fol- 
lowing Monday the Diocesan Officers 
held their Triennial Conference; on 
Thursday, the 8d, the members joined in 
their Corporate Communion and Mis- 
sionary Mass Meeting; and on later 
days they met in informal conferences. 
‘On the last of these occasions, when 
many had gone home, the attendance 
of 175 to 200 showed a representation 
of forty-one Diocesan Branches, evidenc- 
ing the deep and _ continued interest 
of all. 

Holy Trinity Church was filled with 
the great congregation that gathered for 
the United Offering Service, and a large 
mumber assembled also, one half-hour 
later, at All Saints’, where the same 
service was used, Bishop Randolph, of 
Southern Virginia, preaching the eser- 
mon. 

Bishop Gibson, of Virginia, preached 
at Holy Trinity, from the text, “They 
first gave their own selves unto the Lord, 
and unto us by the will of God” (II. Cor. 
viii. 5), and at the close of the sermon the 
United Offering was once again collected 
and presented. 

Three thousand or more persons met 
that afternoon in the Auditorium, where 
Bishop Gibson presided, presenting Bish- 
op Montgomery, Secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
Bishop of St. Albans, Mrs. Willoughby 
‘Cummings, of the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
Canada, and Miss Stuart, President of 
the Virginia Branch, all of whom gave 
their greetings. After a few words from 
the Secretary of the Auxiliary, Bishop 
Gibson introduced the missionary speak- 
ers: Bishop Roots, of Hankow, Bishop 
Spalding, of Salt Lake, Bishop Aves, of 
Mexico, and Dr. Lloyd. While Bishop 
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ROM the afternoon of Wednesday, 
H October 2d, through the morn- 


Spalding was speaking Mr. Thomas 
entered the hall, and all were eager to 
learn the news he brought. At the close 
of the bishop’s address he came forward, 
and saying that, as in Boston, he had 
been interrupted in announcing the 
amount of the United Offering, he now 
would begin with the.cents, that the 
devotion of the giver of the small sum 
might be as warmly appreciated as 
that of those able to give more largely. 
In this way the announcement rose from 
thirty-five cents through tens, hundreds 
and thousands of dollars, till the total 
was given as $222 353.35. 

With glad hearts the Auxiliary real- 
ized its gain of $72,000.00 over the pre- 
ceding triennial, marking a_ steady 
growth in interest and endeavor; and 
with glad voices all joined in the Doxol- 
ogy of praise and thanksgiving. 

The meeting closed with the blessing 
of the Presiding Bishop. 

The Bishop of London had been ex- 
pected to speak at this meeting, but, 
being absent that day, came the next 
morning to headquarters and gave his 
own special message to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, on “The Joy of Service.” 

A programme of conferences, at Aux- 
iliary headquarters in the Masonic Tem- 
ple, had been arranged through Friday, 
the 11th, the relation of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions being 
especially emphasized. 

These conferences were conducted, on 
Tuesday, the 8th, by Mrs. Black, 
President of the Georgia Branch, with 
Mr. Kimber, the Associate Secretary, 
upon “The Board of Missions and 
Its Care of the Missionaries”; and 
by Miss Taylor, President of the Southern 
Virginia Branch, with Mr. Thomas, the 
Treasurer, on “Appropriations and Ap- 
portionments”; on Wednesday, by Mrs. 
Funsten, President of the Boisé Branch, 
with Mr. Wood, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, on “The Woman’s Auxiliary and 
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the Board’s Enterprise”; on Thursday, 
by Mrs. Hopkins, President of the 
Chicago Branch, with Mr. Smith, the 
Educational Secretary, on “The Board 
of Missions and Education”; on Friday, 
by Mrs. Barton, President of the Vir- 
ginia Juniors, with Dr. Lloyd, the Gen- 
eral Secretary, on “Our Juniors in the 
Mission Field,” and by Miss Knight, 
President of the Milwaukee Juniors, 
with the Secretary of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, on “Our Juniors, Volunteers and 
in Training.” 

Other conferences during this week 
were conducted by Mrs. Carpenter, 
United Offering Treasurer of the New 
Hampshire Branch, on “The United Of- 
fering,” and by Miss Hart, Babies’ 
Branch President in the Western New 
York Branch. on “The Little Helpers of 
the Babies’ Branch.” 

On Monday, the 14th, the Auxiliary 
resumed its informal conferences in All 
Saints’ Parish House, to which place the 
headquarters of the Auxiliary had been 
transferred. 

A blackboard bulletin gave the sub- 
jects of the different days: 

Monday: “The Extension of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary,” Mrs. Nicholas, 
President of the Western New York 
Branch, presiding. 

Tuesday morning: “The Devotional 
Life of the Auxiliary,” with a Bible 
study by Miss Lindley, Chairman of the 
New York Juniors, and an address by 
Dr. Lloyd, and in the afternoon an intro- 
duction of missionaries by Miss Tomes, 
President of the New York Branch. 

Wednesday: “Missionary Study,” Mrs. 
McIlvaine, President of the Delaware 
Branch, presiding, and a Junior class 
conducted by Miss Sturgis, President of 
the Massachusetts Juniors. 

Thursday: “The Wife of the Mission- 
ary in the Mission Field,” Mrs. Gray, 
President of the Southern Florida 
Branch, presiding. 

Friday: “A Review of the Triennial,” 
by Mrs. Monteagle, President of the 
California Branch, Miss Stuart, Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Branch, presiding. 
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It would be impossible to tell briefly 
how many persons, from how many wide- 
ly scattered places, took part in these 
conferences, and the many different con- 
tributions which were made by women 
who professed themselves unable to 
speak, but found themselves moved as 
time went on to add their quota of per- 
sonal experience. The registrations made 
at headquarters numbered 1,424, of which 
285 were of diocesan officers, and 128 of 
those bringing credentials for repre- 
sentation at the officers’ conference. Sa- 
lina, Shanghai and the Philippines were 
the only dioceses unrepresented upon 
these books. 

Missionaries also occasionally visited 
headquarters, and sometimes when the 
General Convention was holding its mis- 
sionary sessions, to which the members of 
the Auxiliary were urged to go, those 
who could not gain admittance to St. 
Paul’s thus had the opportunity to hear 
from some of the mission fields. 

The Juniors got together also to talk 
over their own special interests, and their 
beautiful exhibit of work and methods, 
gathered from far and near, was worthy 
of long and careful study. 


THE TRIFNNIAL 
CONFERENCE 


HE Triennial Conference of 
Diocesan Officers for 1907 was 
held in the Masonic Temple, 
Richmond, Va., on the after- 

noon of Wednesday, the 2d, and on the 
morning and afternoon of Monday, Oc- 
tober 7th. 

Miss Stuart, President of the Virginia 
Branch, presided. 

After prayers, a printed form of Rules 
of Order was presented and adopted, and 
the conduct of the meeting was guided 
by these rules. 

Upon the calling of the roll, 341 officers 
and accredited representatives responded. 
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The Secretary presented the Triennial 
Report. 

On motion, all resolutions upon the 
United Offering of 1910 were referred, 
without debate, to a committee upon that 
subject, and the Chair named .as this 
committee Mrs. Clapp, Connecticut; 
Mrs. Truslow, New York; Mrs. Thomas, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Woodcock, Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. Baxter, Minnesota. 

On motion, all resolutions upon Rep- 
resentation at the Triennial Conferences 
were referred without debate to a com- 
mittee upon that subject; and the Chair 
appointed upon this committee, Mrs. 
Irwin, Southern Ohio; Mrs. Peterkin, 
West Virginia; Mrs. Lawver, California; 
Mrs. Hutchins, Long Island; Miss Weare, 
Towa. 

On Monday the second session was 
held. After prayers and the reading of the 
minutes, the committee on the United 
Offering reported that many suggestions 
had been received and carefully consid- 
ered, with a desire to meet the wishes ex- 
pressed, and that after this careful con- 
sideration the following resolution had 
been formulated: 


Resolved: That the United Offer- 
ing of 1910 be given to the Board 
of Missions for woman’s work in 
the Mission field; including the 
training, sending and support of 
women workers; also the care of 
such workers when sick and dis- 
abled; but that a sum not exceed- 
ing $15,000 be devoted to a building, 
or buildings, approved by the Board 
of Missions on the recommendation 
of the General Secretary and the 
Secretary of the» Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. 

Also, that to our united gifts 
there shall be added our united and 
earnest prayers that God will put it 
into the hearts of many faithful 
women to give themselves to the 
work of the Master, in the Mission 
field. 


On motion of New York, seconded by 
Michigan, the report was accepted, and 
the resolution opened to discussion. A 
full and free discussion was given it 
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and various amendments were moved, but 
the final action resulted in an absolutely 
unanimous vote, by dioceses, in favor of 
the resolution brought in by the com- 
mittee. 

The Doxology was sung, and, on mo- 
tion of Los Angeles, thanks were given 
to the committee, “for their wise recom- 
mendation, and for the reminder that 
to our united gifts there should be 
added our united prayers that God 
will put it into the hearts of many faith- 
ful women to give themselves to the 
work of the Master in the Mission field.” 

On motion of Miss Tomes, of New 
York, such officers as could do so were 
asked to meet with her, fifteen minutes 
before the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion, for a brief service of intercessory 
prayer. 

The hour of noon having arrived, 
prayers were read by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Cabell Brown, of Southern Brazil. 

The report of the Committee on Trien- 
nial Representation was then called for, 
and Mrs. Irwin, the chairman, presented 
in behalf of the committee the follow- 
ing resolution and recommendation: 


Resolved: That the representa- 
tion at the Triennial Conference of 
Diocesan Officers of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in 1910 be confined to 
diocesan officers only, elected or 
appointed at the last annual meet- 
ing of their branches. 


RECOMMENDATION. 

The Committee recommends that 
in each of the years intervening be- 
tween this and the Triennial of 
1910 every diocesan branch consider 
what offices in their branch entitle 
the holders to represent the branch 
at the Triennial Conference of 
Diocesan Officers of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions. 


Michigan City, seconded by Western 
New York, moved the acceptance of the 
report. Various amendments and sug- 
gestions were offered, but the resolution 
recommended in the report was finally 
adopted by a vote of 157 ayes against 
134 nays. A vote by dioceses, being 
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called for, resulted in 49 ayes against 
27 nays. 

The resolution brought in by the com- 
mittee was therefore adopted. 

Attention was called to the work of 
the Women’s Committee of the Pan- 
Anglican Congress, to be held in London 
in 1908. The prayers of all members of 
the Auxiliary are asked for a blessing 
upon the Lambeth Conference, the Con- 
gress and the Women’s Committee. 
Those wishing to know more of this 
committee’s plans and work, may learn 
of them on inquiry of Mrs. Montgomery, 
Honorary Secretary, Bishopsbourne, 
Grove Park, Chiswick; or may obtain all 
Congress literature by sending a deposit 
of 2s. 6d. to the Secretary, the Rev. A. 
B. Myners, Church House, Westminster, 
London. 


Mrs. Lawver, of California, made the 
following suggestion: 


In view of the increasing num- 
bers of attendants at the services: 
of General Convention, it is sug- 
gested that ‘the individual Aux- 
iliary woman use her influence to 
encourage a spirit of reverence 
which will tend to the better ob- 
servance of quiet and order in the 
House of God. 

This was seconded by Maryland and 
carried. 
Pennsylvania offered the following: 

Resowed: That at parish and 
diocesan meetings of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary a prayer be offered that 
more women will volunteer for the 
work in the Mission field. 

Seconded by Massachusetts and carried. 
West Virginia, seconded by Duluth, 
offered the following: 

Resolved: That there be printed 
in THe Sprgit oF Missions the list 
of diocesan branches of the Aux- 
iliary which have met their appor- 
tionment for the past year toward 
the $100,000 to be given to the 
Board. 

After some discussion this was voted 
on and carried. 
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Resolutions of thanks were offered by 
Miss Tomes, of New York, and Miss 
Gillis, of Washington, seconded by 
many. 


THE TRIENNIAL 
REPORT 


N the three years since the Triennial 
of 1904, two diocesan branches have 
been formed—those of Cuba and 
Mexico. In June, through the ac- 

tion of the Convocation of Foreign 
Churches on the Continent of Europe, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary was there intro- 
duced, and Bishop Worthington, Bishop- 
in-Charge of the Foreign Churches, has 
appointed a Convocation Secretary of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary there. Thus we 
have in all dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts diocesan branches, but our record 
of parochial branches is far less satis- 
factory. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions is thirty-five years old, and 
yet, while the Church Almanac reports 
7,818 parishes and missions, the Auxil- 
iary records but 3,162 parochial branches 
—a gain of only 119 in the last three 
years. It would seem that with a force 
of over 950 officers at work in the differ- 
ent dioceses, the increase should have 
been much greater, and one aim be- 
fore the Auxiliary at the present time 
should certainly be to double, at least, 
the number of parochial branches during 
the next triennium. 

With regard to the $100,000 asked for 
General Missions as an annual gift 
from the Auxiliary, the report for the 
three years past, of annual gifts made 
for this purpose, is: 


1904-05 .............$65,084.40 
1905-06" .... ..cerca ss 14408 08 
1906-072.250.. 2 Se 7aen0 oe 


These sums each year have been made 
up to the $100,000 and more, through 
amounts from United Offerings of pre- 
ceding Triennials, to the extent of 
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$37,958.49, $47,334.60 and $63,568.98, in 
the respective years, making totals to- 
ward the appropriations of the Board in 


1904-05 .. +++. «$103,042.89 
1905-06 ; » 121,738.37 
PHO eee ey sys ces LO LOO 


The total for the three years has been: 
In money under appro- 

priation and specials. .. . $827,696.84 

In value of boxes......... 582,425.74 


Total in money and boxes, .$1,410,122.58 


But while occupied with the material 
side of the Auxiliary’s work, the spiritual 
service to be rendered and the power of 
prayer are something which are becom- 
ing more and more a recognized force in 
the life of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
It is hoped that, in the years to come, 
there may be developed increasingly, 
among the members of the Auxiliary, 
that spirit which was exemplified by 
one of our Japanese Christians, who tells 
thus of her spiritual growth: 

“T learned to pray with still greater 
faith and earnestness, especially during 
my last year at school, and as I neared 
my graduation I formed the habit of 
awaking at a certain time in the silent 
night and praying intensely for guid- 
ance. I could not see any way to ac- 
complish my purpose. Prayer was my 
only resource. Then came the gracious 
answer, and I thank God for the 
way He led me and answered my pe- 
titions. Please pray that I may always 
follow God’s leading.” 


THE HOSPITALITY 
OF THE TRIENNIAL 


T their closing conference the 
members of the Auxiliary tried 
to express their appreciation of 
the many kindnesses shown 

them during their stay in Richmond. 
Missionaries and others were enter- 
tained in private homes ; the Masonic 
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Temple and All Saints’ Parish House 
were given as headquarters, the first, for 
ten days, the second, throughout the re- 
maining time of Convention; com- 
mittees of the Virginia Branch were con- 
stantly on hand, receiving their guests, 
keeping a card catalogue in which the 
names and addresses of visitors were 
recorded, supplying information, giving 
out letters, distributing programmes and 
leaflets, arranging the hall with placards 
for the seating of diocesan branches dur- 
ing the business sessions, decorating 
with flowers, furnishing afternoon teas 
for the refreshment and entertainment 
of their guests, and in every way possible 
adding to the comfort of all. 

On Monday the diocesan officers were 
invited to lunch between the morning 
and afternoon sessions in the auditorium 
of the Jefferson Hotel, where some 
500 were entertained; the Execu- 
tive Mansion was thrown open to them 
for an evening reception; they were wel- 
comed at Williamsburg, and in the ex- 
pedition to Jamestown, through the 
abounding hospitality of Mise Taylor, 
President of the Southern Virginia 
Branch, a boat was chartered for their 
use, and entertainment given them on 
their way; Mrs. Stewart, of Brook Hill, 
invited them to an afternoon reception 
in her beautiful grounds, and in smaller 
parties many visiting members met in 
the homes of Richmond people to enjoy 
the sweet and free hospitality of which 
they had so often heard. 

It was a difficult matter to express in 
words the appreciation of all that 
was done to make the stay in Richmond 
a delight, and at the last conference 
Mrs Hopkins, of Chicago, tried to gather 
up the feelings of grateful appreciation 
in a vote of thanks, which was a veritable 
roll-call, including the Bishops of Vir- 
ginia and Southern Virginia, the rectors 
of Holy Trinity and All Saints’ parishes, 
Miss Stuart, of the Virginia Branch, and 
her many helpers, and all who in any 
way had contributed to our feast of good 
things. 


THE UNITED OFFERING 


E give the contributions toward the United Offerings of 1904 as well 
as of 1907 to show the gain made by the different diocesan branches 
and in the hope that every woman in the Church will share in the 


Offering of 1910, and so make it a truly great united gift. 


United Offering boxes and leaflets may be had from the secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Church Missions House. 


1904 
JUENSENINEN. cosonigg te eee $ 688.80 
AlAs Kei canias oc. wiraels 268.65 
FAT DAN Yarra eres eaters 2,218.03 
PAT ZONA weeccetetrstne et cae 103.09 
PAT RANSAS S ciiveusrenntect oes 389.66 
PAISHVG Vial Clean. cece sen tis 565.42 
IBOISGMe fo cote oherere 226.16 
CAL TOTMIA eras se ns 1,378.83 


Central New York... 3,239.52 
Central Pennsylvania.*3,692.47 


CHICA Od aeheee Oheies a 8,943.84 
Colorado. soeeawers es 462.00 
Connecticut . 6,024.62 
IBY ieee aes ee 388.00 
DOI WATER cic crete Site 1,564.56 
DUNN Bape 256.69 
Hast. Carolina. ...2...  G6L0:70 
AaStOnNe chao tet. 628.87 
HOV alsbovewtoeetacsie es 464.19 
Mondada uae.en.. . «+ 3 212.35 
Georgian .ctasrere 2 775.47 
La nrishure <i cicersscscig cece 
ig kovslelhiltibn 4 Sangean oe 326.96 
Imndianapolis....<c:..-. 2 065200 
LOWE ie talon acres 1,074.61 
HEAT SAS etter cece 310.23 
Kansas’ City. aoc tas. 424.51 
Men tieky wrmarkeen 674.15 
PAT AIT OM 2%, Senora teres are 92-71 
MEI SEONM weet ettacs tone. 515.83 
Long Island.......... 2,430.99 
Los Angeles......... 1,003.05 
MOT SLATE nes stare sogsiaientasas 853.02 
Maine . 700.00 
Marquette 227.625... 206.30 
VU) AG pene rst ce) see els 3,906.64 
Massachusetts ....... 9,100.00 
IVA CHS tems. preeres een 2,000.00 
Michigan City....... 361.00 
Milwaukee? sas attic a« 1,151.00 
IMINNCSObA stele ciers oc 2,000.00 
Mississippi ..... pain. 2 240.26 
IMISSOUTT © sheets -srcteracel ee 1,303.14 
Montana ©... 25 s.6 > sr 282.25 
Nebraska ........ -.. 600.00 
Newark ........:.... 4,200.00 
New Hampshire...... 516.73 
New Jersey.....<.... 2,607.30 
New Mexico...... pete 2.00) 
INGWanyOrkKs a.cmnranteclen 22,762.57 


1907 
$ 1,083.56 
407.17 
3,314.14 
118.35 


490.75. 


1,061.49 
300.00 
2,097.77 
5,399.33 
3,593.56 
5,209.50 
1,028.84 
9,703.64 
414.12 
1,733.30 
357.88 
1,684.51 
1,149.36 
500.50 
261.56 
1,686.57 
1,580.11 
415.06 
731.00 
1,079.39 
300.00 
533.27 
1,000.00 
147.22 
761.86 
5,264.00 
2,100.00 
1,248.70 
~ 1,187.80 
392.00 
5,299.25 
13,492.01 
3,027.74 
882.00 
1,414.66 
2,584.37 
520.00 
1,510.03 
518.91 
827.00 
6,301.00 
753.51 
4,211.13 
400.46 
32,160.95 


1904 
North) Carolina. sse0 $1,000.00 
North Dakota..... ibn Wa 
OM Om eerna x ctaccoue 6 ee 2,802.00 
Oklahoma and I. T... 145.07 
Olympia . 358.26 
OROP ON Bee c a econcreycuriery 235.20 
Pennsylvania ........ 23,602.15 
Pil ippinesmereres reer 87.00 
Pivtshuren sera oh 2,279.62 
POLLO RIC On eerie 17.80 
Qwinc yas aero 360.00 
Rhode Island....:... 3,657.00 
Sacramento:......... 125.85 
Sain ae corn eters vee 7.50 
Sadie Ors eles. scr 185.00 
South Carolina...... 1,110.00 
South Dakota....... 736.57 
Southern Florida..... 283.31 
Southern Ohio....... 2,566.00 


Southern Virginia.... 2,833.00 


Spokatiex: amt 172.00 
Sprinefieldie. wa. 290.18 
Tennessee .......... 961.22 
ROXAS conta pecans cos os tease oo 246.68 
IVCTINOM tae cccrerecaeie susseh 641.79 
AVM EAR UIEK Sa 6 GeaiatepaarnlG Gib 2,755.93 
Washington ......... 1,510.00 
West. Massachusetts.. 2,185.03 
Western Michigan... 542.08 
Western New York... 4,378.50 
Wiest TeX aS inci «ent 520.80 
West Virginia........ 1,492.00 
IA EY Calg ease cts cg petaierers 88.03 
(Gite aoa cepa co so ae 5.00 
EL ATCO Witteckee ecteeeeaetste 35.60 
KeyOtor . neotenic 50.00 
IMGXT CONE temn ce erertto ate 7.00 
Shanghai gry ct aetoerens 106.20 
MOK VO me cccrteeee nhs tee 112.80 
European Churches... 152.14 
Brazil pat. aeeareerere 86.00 
Elautmiecracatthe.cvsnactcney 10.00 
GTECCOr, cscs Wacaianena cnet ake 6.00 
Canaldiare: cnt cscrerciccct 10.00 
b Dayal hale Peewee Ad caso 10.00 
St. Barnabas’ Guild 

(for Alaska nurse). ...... 
Miscellaneous ....... 2,528.13 

Total 


* Including in 1904 what is now the Diocese of Harrisburg. 


1907 
$ 1,573.20 
393.45 
4,515.59 
113.40 
443.00 
402.70 
38,425.30 
229.00 
3,182.16 
58 15 
372.29 
4,500.00 
150.04 
40.00 
481.00 
1,744.25 
1,171.98 
331.40 
3,526.44 
3,900.50 
156.50 
252.00 
1,595.08 
561.61 
762.81 
6,115.57 
2,526.50 
2,092.64 
704.72 
6,366.16 
783.66 
2,217.59 
110.05 
47.70 
202.97 . 
“87.75 
56.41 
229.43 
197.00 
251.58 
231.15 
12.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 


600.00 
779.49 


Be Osh. $150,000.00 $224,251.55 
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SENDAI, WHERE OUR TEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS ARE TO GO 


BY F. M. BRISTOWE 


[The ten thousand dollars for a building, from the United Offer- 
ing of 1907, are to be used at Sendai, to meet the needs of which Miss 
Bristowe tells. Bishop McKim’s plan is to put up a central house for 
our women workers, with a wing on one side for the training-school 
for mission women, and on the other for a dormitory for girl stu- 
dents in the Japanese schools of the city. ] 


ENDATI is a large educational 
centre, with 80,000 inhabitants, 
and schools of all kinds ad 
libitum. It has been decided by 

the Japanese to add to these schools uni- 
versities for men, and for women as 
well. The money is in part collected, 
and the universities will not be long in 
becoming facts, 

Our special work in Sendai is that for 
the mission women, imported - from 
everywhere, and having no particular 
connection or touch with Sendai itself : 
so I have a new idea, which is to build 
a boarding-house in connection with the 
mission school, in which university and 
other pupils may board. There, with a 
Christian matron, they can receive 
Christian instruction, and be brought 
into contact with the women training in 
the mission school. This; I think, will 
be a mutual benefit, and if I can get a 
~ foothold for Christianity among the 
women of the university it will be a 
great thing for the Church in Sendai. 
I am often asked by our Christian 
people to take in boarders, and find it very 
difficult; though I am always sorry to re- 
fuse, for it is certainly a duty to look 
after our own people in the town. But 
if this boarding-house were attached to 
the school, I am sure it would give us a 
better foothold and make a connection 
with the people around us. This same 
kind of boarding-house work, done in 
Tokyo, is looked upon as a very impor- 
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tant method of getting into touch with 
girls, and introducing Christianity. But 
with the mission school next door, made 
up of girls of about the same age, it 
seems as though still better results 
should be attained. It would give a lit- 
tle practical mission work for our girls 
in training, and Christian examples for 
the other boarders. 

But the prospect for all this seems 
harder, when it looks as though I may 


‘be living in the little hen-coop in the 


garden after September 1st. Mr. Cooke 
and his family come in the autumn and 
take the mission house, and there is none 
other for me in the station, and I cannot 
leave my pupils. It is rather difficult to 
be hopeful. I can live in the hen-coop, 
but I cannot take eight girls to live with 
me there, and a servant would be out of 
the question; and where to put books, 
harmoniums and needlework! 

Our present pupils are five girls from 
St. Margaret’s and two widows, all first- 
year students, and we must turn out in 
September, and there is nowhere to go. 
A year and a half’s pleading for a house 
has not met with any response. For the 
sake of the work, I hoped people would 
care. 

During Dr. Lloyd’s visit, we all went 
to Tokyo to meet him, and to celebrate 
the thirtieth anniversary of St, Mar- 
garet’s School; then we hurried back to 
our work here, to see an old woman who 
had been dying for about six weeks. 
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Every day we went to read the Morning 
and Evening Prayers with her; her face 
grew more and more brilliant, and when, 
two days before her death, she received 
the Holy Communion at her house, she 
did not cease speaking of it and thank- 
ing God for it the whole day long. This 
was told me by a friend of hers, who is 
not yet deeply interested in Christianity. 
It made me feel that if all our work in 
Japan had led to one death like that, it 
was worth while. 

When Dr. Lloyd was here, the bishop 
confirmed four—two from Sendai, one 
of whom had to get a friend to take his 
work so that he could be free. Of the 
other two, one came a hundred miles and 
the other fifty miles, arriving after the 
service had begun and leaving again the 
same night. This man’s history is in- 
teresting. He had been baptized in an- 
other mission, but had married a wife 
belonging to the Church, and was inter- 


ested in it through falling in with and 


working among Church people. Soon 
after I began to visit Ichinoreki, his 
wife had a little boy. About a fort- 
night after the birth of the baby I made 
my usual visit, and was told that the 
little thing was dying; would I baptize 
it? I did not wish to do this unless it 
was absolutely necessary, and I proposed 
waiting to hear the doctor’s verdict, and 
we said some prayers for the baby. The 
doctor did not think the child would die 
at once, so I left them, asking them to 
send a card or telegram to me if things 
went badly with the child, and I would 
see that someone should come from Sen- 
dai as soon as possible. A fortnight 
later, at half-past nine in the evening, 
a card arrived, saying the child could 
live only two or three days. It was Fri- 
day night, and Monday might be too 
late, so I sent at once to Mr. Ochiai, who 
very kindly put off his business and 
went the next morning, with the message 
that we would come as soon as the little 
baby was gone, to help them with the 
funeral preparations. Meanwhile, we 
made a little garment such as the Jap- 
anese use at such times. I remarked to 
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the girls as I made it, “It very often 
happens if we make great preparations 
beforehand, they are not needed; sup- 
pose the baby recovers!” We waited 
for our summons, not forgetting to pray, 
but the summons did not come, and when 
I went there a month ago the baby was 
well and howled lustily. The father was 
so certain that the recovery was a special 
act of God, that he made up his mind to 
receive the grace of the Holy Spirit in 
Confirmation. He proved his zeal by 
getting someone else to take his work 
and coming fifty miles to receive the 
Sacrament. 


HOW THE LOS ANGELES 
BRANCH CELEBRATED 
A TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY 


T was the wish of the Churchwomen 
of our diocese that they might 
celebrate the twenty-first anniversary of 
the United Offering by making a thank- 
offering of $100 for each year—$2,100 in 
all. The consummation of this wish 
was attained by earnest, prayerful effort . 
on the part of the women, and I am 
writing to ask you if possible to make a 
point of this fact in such way that it 
may appear in print, as a matter of in- 
terest to all, and especially for the en- 
couragement of the noble, self-sacrificing 
women of our diocese, who have united 
in this grand work. 


THE MONTHLY CONFER- 
ENCES 


HE monthy conferences of diocesan 
officers for the present season will 
be held at the Church Missions House on 
the following Thursdays: November 21st, 
December 19th, January 16th, February 
20th, March 19th and April 16th. These 
conferences will open at 10:30, closing 
with Noonday Prayers. 
The subject for the November con- 
ference will be “The Triennial: Its Les- 
sons and Impetus.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in twenty-six missionary districts 
in the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Mexico and Cuba; also work in the 
Haitien Church and in Brazil; in forty dioceses, including missions to the 
Indians and to the Colored People; to pay the salaries of twenty-eight bishopa, 
and stipends to 1,530 missionary workers, and to support schools, hospitals 


and orphanages. 


With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always 
be made payable te the order of George C. Thomas, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


—_—— SSS! 


The Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society acknowledges the 


receipt of the following sums from September 1st, to October 1st, 1907. 


* Lenten and Haster Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 


NoTE.—The items in the following pages marked “Sp? are Specials, which do not aid the 
Board in meeting its appropriations. In the heading for each Diocese the total marked “Ap.” is the 


amount which does aid the Board of Missions in meeting its appropriations. 


Wherever the abbrevia- 


tion “Wo. Aux.” precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s Auciliary. 
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MOoBILE—St. John’s: Gen........... 

TALLADEGA — St. Peter’s: Apportion- 

ment, 1906=07,.-Gen. sn s55.c. 6 oe le oe 
Albany 


Ap. $298.35; Sp. $38.50 
ALBANY—All Saints’ Cathedral: D. 
Mather, Sp. for Tsingpoo, Shanghai.. 
COOPERSTOWN—Christ Church: Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Bishop Johnston for 
Miss Tsuda’s work, West Texas.... 
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for Akita Kindergarten, Tokyo..... 
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California 
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LIVERMORE—Grace Mission: 
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publication of catechism in Spanish, 
Porto Rico 
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Colorado 
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RIDGEFIELD—St. Stephen’s: “‘A Friend,” 


Sp. for work of Rev. R. E. Wood, 
Wuchang, Hankow 
WATERBURY—St. John’s: Gen....... 
WESTPORT—HAoOly Trinity Memorial: St. 
Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, South- 
ern Virginia, $25; ‘““Wm. L. Coley” 


scholarship, St. John’s School, 
Africa, $25; Bible-reader, China, 
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East Carolina 
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Georgia 
Ap. $80.00; Sp. $25.00 
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Fund, Wuchang, Flankowsajensescete 


Miss Mary Benson, Sp. for Library 
Fund, Wuchang, Hankow.......... 
Mrs. H. Brown, Sp. for Library 
Fund, Wuchang, Hankow.......... 
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Dom. and Frn. 
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Louisiana 
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Maine : 
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GARDINER—Christ Church : 
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Tuttle Church House, Boisé........ 
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PAINESVILLE—St. James’s: Wo. Aux., 
Miss Elwin’s salary, Shanghai...... 


Mrs. H. P. Knapp, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
salary of Mauricia, helper in Indian 
Work Los PAT eles iirc ccecrste tales) ov ohehe 
SANDUSKY—Grace: Wo. “San- 
dusky”? scholarship, St. John’s Uni- 
VOLSILY oe OMAN SW Alcearslopsisteoheletansneteieteie 
Younestown—St. John’s 8S. S.: Sp. 
for publication of catechism in Span- 


ASTI OLLOMICICO sc etaneesle choten enon cient ctecte 

MISCELLANEOUS — Branch Wo. Aux., 

DOM Soraredececst ete Tote ete vetiover'eirei of svebex Site eiets 
Pennsylvania 


Ap. $1,970.65; Sp. $177.00 
BUCKINGHAM—T'rinity Church: Gen.. 
HoNEYBROOK—St, Mark’s: Gen....... 
PHILADELPHIA—St. Ambrose’s: 

thew..Grifith,, Gems .c 3 oe. 02s) ottaeeis 
(West)—St. Andrew’s: “F. BE. Mcl.,” 
Sp. for Rev. J. W. Nichols, Shang- 


hai, for the schoolboys, at his dis- 
(rats 5 Koval = enirigicnn. Adio abana S Sateraracaiee ots 
(NoRTHERN LIBERTIES) — St. Johi’s: 


Geemiiciia sie sie ous oxetorauene iC OKO TeakG THRE OD 
(CHESTNUT HiLL)—St. Paul’s: Dom., 
$311.65; S. S., Sp. for publication of 


catechism in Spanish, Porto Rico, 
Soo Indiv Garp eect Rhine Tene 
W. S. Lloyd, Sp. for Church Exten- 
siom Hund: )Porto Rico. a.03 0s 5 nee 


“nH. D2 through Wor, Aux, Sp- 
for Domestic Contingent Fund, $10; 
Sp. for work of Rev. W. H. Smart, 
Yamagata, Tokyo, $10; Sp. for work 
of Mrs. Lindstrom, Kiukiang, Han- 
kow, Beauc Doom arode Soc 
“A Friend,” Sp. for personal bene- 
fit of Rev. W. H. Smart, Tokyo..... 
(CHESTNUT HiILL)—Miss L, H. Pan- 
coast, Dom. and rni... 0. vec c ewes 
MISCELLANEOUS — George C. Thomas, 
Gen. 


Pittsburg 


Ap. $2.15; Sp. $27.75 


BELLEVUE—Epiphany 8. S.: Sp. for 
publication of catechism in Spanish, 


949 


7 


60 


313 
100 


100 


30 
25 
25 

1,500 


00 


00 


00 


950 


Porto: Ritoncages +2 +. eerie ee 
PITTSBURG—St, Andrew’s: Miss Isa- 
bel Trump, Sp. for Deaconess Drant, 
for the Chinese Hospital in San 
Hrancisco, Oalifornia...+-......... 
St. Margaret’s: Gen 


Rhode Island 
Ap. $3,570.21; Sp. $122.00 
EAST GREENWICH—St. Luke’s: Mrs. 
Re -B: G. Goddard, Sp. for work 
among little girls in Bontoe, Philip- 
pine Islands, at discretion of Rey. 


Wome Cli np’. 2-)..- aaa ee 
MIDDLETOWN — Holy Cross: Junior 
Aux., “Caroline Clark” scholarship, 
St. John’s School, Cape Mount, 
cee a Wah ol wie hi baltet aie vel eieNety Breve neneE 
EwPorT — Trinity Church: Gen., 
$538.61; Sp. for work of Rey. R. E. 


; Hankow, $60; Sp. 
for Library Fund, Wuchang, ans 


V 1, Sp. 
a Library Fund, Wacken inde 
ow 


A ion- 

Bent 1906-07, Gen:..... 52. ep ios 
ISCELLANEOUS—‘A Friend,” through 

the Bishop, Dom., $1,500 ; Pen, 


South Carolina 
Ap. $133.40; Sp. $3.00 


Brook GREEN—Hol Cross: ion- 
ment 1906-07, Gian ee 


CEE RER STON fy. John’s: Wo. Aux., 
St. Michael’s: Gen.........22. 0, 
CHERAW—“‘A Mriend,” Brazil; /.....0 
EASTOVER—St. Thomas’s: Gen....... 
EvIstoO—Trinity Church : Wo. Aux. 
Sp. for “Bishop Howe” cot, St. 


Shanghai 


Wo. Aux., 
Day-school, Han- 


Southern Ohio 
Ap. $32.20 


Southern Virginia 
Ap. $35.18; Sp. $20.00 

BaTtH Co. (Hor SPRINGS)—St. Luke's : 
Sp. for St. James’s Church, Anking, 

ao eeew EOMOR AUNT uci Or 
BEDFORD Co.—Russell Paris: 
Chapel: Gen we 
Russell Parish, 
BUCKINGHAM CG 
HALIFAX Co, 
Watkins, Gen... 

MONTGOMERY Co, 
Japan Aleka are) ose. dele hv als Maygae atete eT tks 
NorFOLK Co, (NoRFOoLK)—Grace S. 
(ions tab EE Gaee ne xe 
ORFOLK)—Colonel W. H. Taylor, Sp. 
ive Church Extension rand. Berta 
co 


» Ivy 


sete 


(Raprorp)—G@race : 


oP FPO 8 Onis Rete (w 8 be vite ete. bb) ae elo (6, 


Tennessee 
Ap. $103.00; Sp. $1.00 
KNOXVILLE—Epiphany S. S8.: Sp. for 


publication of catechism in Spanish, 
OL LOIMEICO hares) ea 'ecuk og ete coterie 


2 


25 


25 


3,000 


10 


75 


00 


00 


00 


85 
43 


00 


Acknowledgments 


MEMPHIS—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd: Apportionment 1906-07, Gen.. 
SEWANEE—St. Luke’s: Missionary So- 
ciety, ‘‘Sewanee”’ scholarship, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, $40; 
through Church Students’ Missionary 
Association, Rey. D. T. Huntington’s 
salary, Hankow, $25; Gen., $25.... 


Texas 
Ap. $30.91 
ANGLETON—Holy Comforter: Gen..... 
BAstTRoP—Calvary Parish: Gen....... 
CAMERON—AIl Saints’: Gen......... 
Houston—Christ Church : 
MeCraven, Gen..5..5.0 4224 Reelin 
PALESTINE — St. Philip’s: Apportion- 
ment 1006-07, “Getic 22. tsk. > sane 


Vermont 

Ap. $91.61 
BARRE—Church of the Good Shepherd: 
Junior. Aux, Philippines: .— ese ee 
BELLOWS FALLS—Immanuel Church: 
Colored. -s.¢ sins, scat nae eee ees 
CASTLETON—St. Mark’s: Gen......... 
MANCHESTER CENTRE—E. L. Wyman, 
Gone, 4..c.cc0sis nese elas ee ane nettle ee 
NorwicH—St. Barnabas’s: 
RoYALTON—Miss Gertrude M. Denison, 
Gen. 454d Gee owe einen eee 
MISCELLANEOUS—Interest on Mission- 
ary Enrolment Fund, Gen.......... 


Virginia 
Ap. $86.38; Sp. $63.00 


CAROLINE Co. (PorT RoyaL)—St. 
Peter's: “Wor Aux.,, Alnskas co o4.. 5 
ESSEX Co, (RAPPAHANNOCK) — St. 


John’s: Junior Aux., Sp. for Junior 


class-rooms, St. Paul's’ College, 
ROI VON Sewactare nettrakccs OP OT OS A 
FAUQUIER Co. (THE PLAINS)—Grace: 
Frn. 


ea Senn) a we a 


Trinity Church: Fr 


HENRICO Co, (RICHMOND) — Christ 
Church: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Rev. C. 
F. McRae, for Mrs. Koo, Bible- 
wonian,) ‘Shanwhato... o.n.-- wicca cece 
Miss Louise B. McAdams, Sp. for 
Miss Smart, Virginia, $2; Sp. for 
Miss. Packards*Brazil’ Si. o.<n0s cate 

LouDOoUN Co. (LEESBURG) — St. 
James’s: | Genta scien netens Mieretetekanec ce 


Louisa Co. (MINERAL)—Incarnation : 
Sp. for Miss Heywood, for Christmas 
festival for Sunday-schools of 
Kawagoe Station, Tokyo 

WESTMORELAND Co, 


(HaGuEe)—Cople 


Parish ss WIVsS siss-< ees 5 iy = 
Washington 
Ap. $26.00 
WASHINGTON (GEORGETOWN)—Grace: 


Gen. cau 


ee ae 


Western Massachusetts 
Ap. $157.08; Sp. $102.50 
AMHERST — Grace: Apportionment 
TOOBTOT Ome yale aires rrecs wien ots eee 
GREENFIELD—St. James’s: ‘A Mem- 
ber,” Wo. Aux., Sp. for Mrs,  Lind- 
strom, for mission at Kiukiang, 
TRAN KO W ics. «5 5.0 casssne eepteatee Mines 
LEICESTER—St.‘ Thomas’s: Gen....... 
ete ey Stephen’s: Dom. and 
Wd Nee EN REC MEME DE EE PRR SAL Boren sete aS 
Miss Dunbar, work of Bishop McKim, 
ORY OO! sya Pitz, covtueys te; seteonente ghee ueens 
SPRINGFIELD—Christ Church: ‘‘A Mem- 
ber,” Sp. for Miss Thackara, for hos- 
pital, Fort Defiance, Arizona...... 


we 


13 


90 


me Fo wo wv 


26 


00 


00 


REED btn 


Acknowledgments 


Western Michigan 


Ap. $78.84 
BENTON HARBOR—Holy Trinity Church : 
Apportionment 1906-07, Gen 
Big Rapips—St. Andrew’s: 
Society, Gene seep os oes ak 
GRAND RAPIDS—St. Bede’s: 
HARBOR SPRINGS—S¢t. 


Western New York 


Ap. $497.67; Sp. $121.35 
BRANCHPORT—St. Luke’s: Gen....... 
BUFFALO — Trinity Church: 

SLO OET eho caren nore ohh ete 
FREDONIA—Trinity Church : 
GENESEO—St. Michael’s: Gen........ 
JAMESTOWN—St,. Luke’s: 
MIDDLEPORT—Trinity Church 8. S.: 

Sp. for work of Rey. R. E. Wood, 

Witichan re. Hankowisesnmtirc cans screen 
NIAGARA FALLS—St. Peter’s 8. S.: 

Sp. for publication of catechism in 

SpanishwerPoriannicOoiee ens earch oe 
PENN YAN—St. Mark’s: 


Sp. for work of 


Rev. R. H. Wood, Wuchang, Han- 
IKOWiarracs erode cto ene tes See 
ROCHESTER—Ascension S. S.: ‘Bishop 


Coxe”? Day-school, 
St. James’s 8. S.: 
SEROOLOORANENAT sterskeves 6 nas 
St. Luke’s: Wo. Aux., Colored, $1.50; 
S. S., “‘Bishop Coxe’? Day-school, 
DPRANP OA iol OOP ere sisrers, eer aare ercioune 
St. Mark’s S. S.: ‘Bishop Coxe’ 
SEHOOI se Shanehalls o..2.s.- wosssssetta ce 
St. Paul’s: Sp. for Archdeacon Parker, 
Sacramento, $20; Lois W. Leader, 
Sp. for San Francisco Rebuilding 
Fund, $25; S. S., “Bishop Coxe’ 
Day- school, Shanghai, PA Ol wceua sapere 
MISCELLANEOUS—Branch of Wo. Aux., 
Mrs. Folsom’s salary, Honolulu, $20; 
Brazil, $25; salary of Miss Bab- 
cock, Tokyo, $20; Sp. for Miss Tay- 
lor, Indian Mission, Sacramento, $20 
Junior Aux., Mrs. Folsom’s salary, 
Honolulu, $33.95; ‘Sybil Carter’’ 
scholarship, St. Hilda’s School, Wu- 
chang, $25; “Helen M. Halsey’ 
scholarship, Girls’ Training Institute, 
Africa, $25; Sp. for “Amelia 
Wright’’ scholarship, St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina, $25; 
Sp. for ‘Bishop Coxe’”’ scholarship, 
Indian School, Shoshone, Boisé, $25.. 


West Texas 


Ap. $4.25; Sp. $1.85 
HALLETTSVILLE — St. James’s: Appor- 
tionment 1906-07, Gen 
Port LAVACA—Grace : 


Shanghai's. see. 
“Bishop Coxe’’ Day- 


Boys’ Chapter, 


Junior Aux., work at Tanana, 
Alaska, 50 cts.; Sp. for Archdeacon 
Stuck, for St.-John’s-in-the-Wilder- 


ness, Alaska, 50 cts............ 
San ANTONIO—St. Mark’s: Junior 

Aux., Sp. for class-rooms, St. Paul’s 

College, Tokyo 


West Virginia 
Ap. $23.15 


New MARTINSVILLE—St. Ann’s: Hono- 
lulu, $1.29 ; Philippines, $1.29; Porto 
Rico, $1. 29; Alaska, aoe 30; Gen., 

Sr. ALBANS—St. Mark’s: BG erica. 

Summit Point—WNelson Parish : Brazil 

Bee he. Saints’: Gen., barge aS), 

, Cuba and Brazil, iGmetsisessterenne 


18 


51 


alee 


55 


85 


183 


GC o1roliw 


00 


00 


95 


75 


00 


35 


Duluth 


Ap. $195.00 
BENA—WMission: GeM...c.-....00cree 
Cass LAKkE—St. Peter’s: Gen........ 
DuLuTH—St. Pauls: Gen. (of which 
WOe Axe SIS eaeccditecnerec nists, ores) snore 
WHITE EHARTH—St. Colwmba’s: Gen... 


Laramie 


Ap. $23.50 

WYOMING 
RAWLINS — St. Thomas’s: Apportion- 
ment: 1906-07, Get... 0.25 c een vescsees 
MISCELLANEOUS—Offering at Convoca- 
tion, for work of Rey. A. ~ Gilman, 
Changsha, Hankow 


951 


3 75 
3 75 
165 00 
22 50 


22 50 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory 


Ap. $3.48 
OKLAHOMA City—Church of the Re- 


CLA HINGE MEY IN BIBI o Gino o ACO OES Ot 
Olympia 
Ap. $66.80 
Port ANGELES—S?t. Andrew’s: Gen.. 
SEATTLE—Trinity Church: Gen...... 
South Dakota 
Ap. $381.04 


CHEYENNE RIVER MISSION—Ascension : 
Wo. Aux., Dom. (of which from 
Daughters of the King, $2.50), 
$12.50; Frn. (of which from Daugh- 
ters of the King, $2.50), $3.50..... 

Calvary: Wo. Aux., Dom., $2.50; Frn., 

2 


$ 
Emmanuel Church : “Wo. Aux., 
(of which from Daughters of the 


King, $1), $13; Frn. (of which from . 


Daughters of the Kein ese Sa) pilsivacness 


St. Andrew’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., $5; 
WY: 1 GB to custacapere teen e poss rove cleeicairemeisasten 
_ St. Barnabas’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., $1; 
Hees AMID! “cosy. cia oO oO CORD 5 
St. John’s Wo. Aux., Dom., $10; 
Eien .| GLO eee pete eisiaterctons Seecchere eileen 
St. Luke’s : Wo. “Aux., Dom., $1; Frn., 
SHB Oasis matceahonann eerie nee eeeeetenelc 
St. Mark’s “Wo. Aux., Dom., $1.50; 
ED. ; ZOO oF. oisre ey oralatenatalor en Ouatengnal fete 
St. Mary’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., $3; Frn., 
Seeeacarsre RE GiT.o Eat 0 Gn OOM SN O-a O-c 
St. Paul's: Wo. Aux., Dom., $1.65 ; 
Frn., UD Davie cee ois iste etere souel ier sualeteuseone 
St Stephen’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., $5; 
TET PT sgu hobs (aueuelielshebsvopenchaneustelavaleveioraven liste 


LowER BRULE MIsston——Church of the 
Holy Comforter: Wo. Aux. (of which 
from Daughters of the King, $1), 
$3; Frn. (of which from Daughters 
OL THES KAN S G1) S) Go srscanedonelel sWelelskayats 

Pins Rimwer MIssion—Hpiphany: Wo. 
Aux., Dom., $2; Frn., $2 


see eee 


Gethsemane: Wo. Aux., Dom., $1; 
SEIETI. espimee tc eltena leh eliereter ats Suara oo Oo ate 

Grace: Wo. Aux., Dom.....: 

Holy Cross: Wo. Aux., Dom., ‘$5. 25 ; 
UEN Bee ODL O Neale eletereiehene SSI OOO 

Inestimable Gift, Wo. Aux., Dom., 

SSH ite Mitel cnusssceceia isl speckle 


St. James’s : Wo. Aux., Dom., $1; Frn., 
1 


St. Luke’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., $1: Frn., 
BHO eCtsie scusee ire arora esis Rope ctd 

St. Mark’s: Wo. Aux. DOM temper 

St. Mary’s: Dom. (of which from Wo. 


Aux., 50 cts.), $1; Frn. gee which 
from Wo. Aux., 50 ets. Yo soar senate 


St. Peter’s: Dom. MoT Sop ecarare 
RosEBUD Misston—Advent : “Wo. ieee 
Dom., $2505 Brn; $3.0 ac. . vs wees 


All Saints’: Wo, Aux., DOM.-+ereree 
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56 00 


16 00 
4 50 


26 00 
10 00 
2 50 
20 00 
2 50 
3 00 
6 00 
2 80 
10 00 


00 
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00 
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00 


50 
00 
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00 
00 


50 
00 


on Nh 


952 


Calvary: Wo. Aux., Dom., $5; Frn., 
$4 cilities» « one sens Wine a tace 7s 
Church of Jesus: Wo. Aux., Dom., 
$2.60). Wrno JS2 Sievers iy, bosus.0.0o ce ee 
Church of the Mediator: Wo. Aux., 
DOM, .. 5,076) ovreheherenseeeio sie 2 cs. 6: ele) eyoae 
St. Mark’s* Wow Aux, Dom...: 2.5. 
St. Paul’s: Wo, Aux., Dom., 50 cts. ; 


Pri, OOS I. k's s s+ WS ee 


St. Peter’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., $1; Frn., 
be, en Moth Ieee oe Eee rs Croc 
St. Thomas’s: Wo, Aux., Dom., 50 ets. ; 
Cp eS i ere eR irae ie 
Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., Dom., $5; 
PPT SO oes. ek cans eee eo aera 
Babies’ Branch, Dom., $15; Frn., 
PAD. oc cvrsiengese eo eae Wee eee rear ee 


SANTEE Misston—Church of the Blessed 
Redeemer: Wo. Aux., Dom., $5; 


Frn., 
Church of Our Most Merciful Saviour: 


Wo. Aux., Dom., $10; Indian, $4; 
Goloredee S425 KPH, SGi.02 s oc es a0 
Holy Faith: Wo. Aux., Dom......... 
St. John’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., 50 cts.; 
ETI. OO! CUS. stoma orreus everest eine tr ene es 


STANDING ROCK MISSION—Church. of 
the Good Shepherd: Wo. Aux., Dom., 


SEO se Forte «SLO ales esehene sees 
St. Elizabeth’s: Dom. (of which Wo. 
Aux., $10), $20; Frn. (of which 
Wo. Aux.,. $10); $200 5 3 scsi scoters 
St. Thomas’s Chapel: Dom., $11.65 
WPM PL Ou Gisidros crocs, ie Pieter one aneeane 


YANKTON Miss1ion—Holy Fellowship : 
Wo. Aux., $13.59; St. Cecelia’s Guild, 
$1.60 ; Babies’ Branch, $3.86; Frn.. 


Holy Name: Wos Awsn Prin. seis 0% 
St. Philip’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., $1; 
chit tenance ioe noes Cho ing mere eer 


YANKTONNAIS MISSION (CROW CREEK) 
—Christ Church : Wo. Aux., Dom., $5; 
ROEM cs DO sieeve s tuakew aivterele lave ahoaeitaue 

HurLEey—Grace S. GROM exo cs Oaetete e otee 

MISCELLANEOUS——Wo. Aux., 


Spokane 
Ap. $58.60 


Rostyn—Calvary S. 8.*: Dom...... 
SPOKANE—St. Peter’s: Wo. Aux., Gen.. 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo, Aux., Gen....., 


o 


40 
27 
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00 


Acknowledgments 


The Philippines 
Ap. $50.00 


MANILA—St. Mary and St. John’s: 
Aux., Gen, 


Wo. 


Foreign 
Ap. $110.82; Sp. $1,000.00 
(BuUCHANAN)—St. Andrew’s: 


AFRICA 
Gen. 
(CALDWELL)—St. Peter’s: 
(GARDNERVILLE)—St. Philip’s: 
(GRAWAY SuB. DIstT.)—Gen.......... 
(Horrmsan Sus. Dist.)—St. James’s: 
$12, Wo. Aux. Branch No. 2, $5, 
Church Aid Society, $3, Gen....... 
GERMANY (DRESDEN)—Mrs. John F., 
Butterworth, Sp. for endowment of a 
free memorial bed in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, ‘Shanghal...%.. 220 +2 eee 
Mexico (MoONTEREY)—St. Paul’s: Gen. 
SWITZERLAND (GENEVA) — Emmanuel 
Church: Gen. 


Miscellaneous 


Interest—Dom., $723.94; 
87; Gen., $372.94 
“Friends,” Sp. for Miss Sybil Carter’s 
Indian College. Work.s% . cs08 se 
“A Friend,” Sp. for Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Rae’s work at Tsingpoo, Shanghai. . 


Legacies 


ConN., NEw HAveN—Estate of Mrs. 
Lucy H. Boardman, Dom.......... 
N. J., Spring LAkE—Hstate of Mrs. 
Amelia Hall, for use of Wo. Aux., 
Board of Missions..........-..... 
N. J., RAHwAy—Hstate of Mrs. Kath- 
arine «8. Bibb "Dems -. eee 
C.. Pa. PorrsyiLLE—Hstate of Miss 
Lucy Hughes to the Society........ 
W. MASS., PirTsFIELD—HBstate of Parker 
L. Hall, Dom., $48; Frn., $48..... 
WASH, (D. Cia WASHINGTON— Estate 
of Mrs. Mary M. Carter to the 
Society ..... 


Receipts for the month... 


50 


45,000 


95 


